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Grips, the Speed 
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Read why, 





@ You wouldn’t think shoes 
could make such a difference! 
But actual tests prove it. Don’t 
ever again be satisfied with ordi- 
nary gym shoes. Basketball. Gym 
work. Floor stunts of any kind. 
There’s extra pep and power in 
Grips, the Speed Shoes. 


Grips give you more speed. More 
spring. More sureness on the floor. 
More confidence. They’re built 
for fellows who are out to win. 


Fit? Like the skin around a grey- 
hound’s foot.Up under the instep, 
all around the foot. Their inside 
cushion shock absorber keeps 
your muscles fresh. Their outer 
soles are scientifically designed 
like a racing tire tread. Grips give 
every muscle of the feet and legs 
full play. They help you develop 
body strength and form. 


But be sure the name Grips is on 
them. If you don’t know what 
local store carries them, send a 
post card and we’ll tell you. 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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FAMOUS GRIPS ENDORSED BY 
LEADING PREP SCHOOL, HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE COACHES 


GRIP SURE. The only shoe with the 
famous suction cup sole, that lifts the 
speed limit on fast feet. 


ASBURY. An all-around gym shoe with 
a lightweight sole. A good, inexpensive 
gym shoe. 


GRIP FORM. The speed shoe built for 
basketball and other fast floor sports. 


GRIPS 
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NEW Scholastic greets you with the 

beginning of the new school year—new 
in dress, new in size, new in resources, 
variety, and emphasis, but unchanged in 
interest, vitality, and purpose. The maga- 
zine this year has been enlarged to from 40 
to 52 pages in every issue, giving a long- 
desired opportunity to expand and strengthen 
the Social Studies division. Teachers and 
students of History, Current Events, Civics, 
Economics, and Sociology may rely upon the 
Scholastic’s containing in its convenient fort- 
nightly issues more material for their special 
fields than can be found in any other class- 
room paper. At the same time, English and 
literature classes will find their work also 
teinforced. 


HE plan for our attractive new cover 

was designed by Russell G. Twiggs. 
The typography of the inside pages has also 
been remodeled to harmonize with the clean 
simplicity of the modern type faces. 


@CHOLASTIC feels especially privileged to 

introduce to our readers the\new Social 
Studies Editor, Dr. Harold Rugg; -.who will 
contribute to every issue and oversee the 
Social Studies program (see page 11). It is 
also proud to present what it is convinced 
will be a feature of unparalleled popularity 
—Mr. Paul Anderson’s brilliant historical 


tale, “The Sword, (6 SHRFVERS ITY 
LIBRARY 


| the next issue will appear the following 

among many other important items: A 
full-length debate outline on “Cancellation of 
War Debts” (see page 24) ; a one-act play by 
a distinguished contemporary dramatist; the 
first of a valuable series of facsimile repro- 
ductions of “Documents of Democracy”; and 
an exclusive message to young America by 
Albert Edward Wiggam, on “If I Could Do 
It Again”. 2 


ATCH the “Contests and Puzzles” and 

“Creative Youth” pages (40 and 42). 
They will always be full of interesting brain- 
teasers and examples of student work. In 
this issue see particularly, the “Name Me!” 
contest (for English students) and the “Dash- 
Hound” Contest (for Current Events). 











Believe It or Not! 


A True Story about Camp and Gym Togs 


(with Apologies to Ripley ) 


AN outfitter supplied a school with Man 

O’War gym suits made of “Good Game 
Suiting” in the Spring of 1930. The classes 
wore these suits for gym all that term and many 
of the girls took them to camp that Summer. 
Returning from camp the suits were still going 
strong. The color stood up so well that the 
much worn suits matched up perfectly in color 
with the new replacements for the following 
term. The durability of “Good Game Suiting” 
fully backs up Man O’War’s eleven year old 


slogan, “Conquers wear and tear”! 


Howeve~_ more than fabric goes into the con- 
struction of Man O’War gym suits. There’s fit 
— that’s important — there’s style too — who 
wants to look dowdy on the gym floor? You 
ought to see the diversity of our styles. Some 


show. ingenious, invisible drop seats. Others 
show shorts that look like skirts — after the 
new “divided” tennis skirt popularized by that 
famous and lovely Spanish Tennis Champ who 
volleyed her way through European Courts 
this Summer (we mean tennis courts) — then 
we have sleeveless styles and wing sleeves and 
many others. Man O’War has surely taken 
gym togs out of the Sack Cloth class. 

If you will send for our College Color Com- 
bination style sheet, your gym suit problem 
will be solved. You may have your own school 
colors, thus imparting real individuality to 
your costume. 


Ask your outfitter to show you samples of 
Man O’War gym suits. You will find them 
pleasingly different. 












































No. 6860—Suit of Good 
Game Suiting. All col- 
ors. Sizes to 42. At 
$7.05. No. 6870—In 
Broadcloth at $2.95. No. 
6896—Royal Linen Gym 
Suit. In Copen, Brown, 
Maize, Helto and Sal- 
mon, $3.95. Broadcloth 
half blouse at $1.00- 
$1.25. 


No. 6840—Suit of Good 
Game Suiting with clev- 
erly conceived’ shorts 
which hang like a skirt. 
Any body-color — with 
white collar. All sizes 
to 42, At $1.95. No. 
6841 — Same _ style in 
Broadcloth $2.95. 


No. 6842—A cleuer little 
suit of Good Game 
Suiting in one or two- 
color combination. All 
colors. Sizes up to 42. 
At $1.95. No. 6843— 
Same style in Broad- 
cloth at $2.95. 


No. 6895—Suit of Good 
Game Suiting with prac- 
tical drop seat. All col- 
ors. Sizes to 42. At 
$1.95. In Broadcloth at 
$2.95. 


MAN O’WAR 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO., 


School, Gym, Dance, 
and Camp Togs 





© 1931, B., G. & Co. 


No. 6876—Suit of Good 
Game Suiting. Solid 
colors. Sizes to 42. At 
$7.95. Same style in 
Broadcloth at $2.95. 


1270 BROADWAY, N. Y. 



































$50,000 in FREE BOOKS! 
Subscribe for the SCHOLASTIC 
and get a classroom library FREE! 


ERE is the best and most generous offer the ScHo- 

LASTIC has ever made—25% of the amount of the 
class subscription in FREE BOOKS of your own selection. 
Books to the value of $50,000 will be given free under 
this offer. The selections may be made from the catalogs 
of ten of America’s leading publishers. 

It works out this way. Suppose your subscription is 
for 40 copies on the yearly basis (50c per student, per 
semester, $1.00 per year, in clubs of 10 or more). This 
would cost $40 and, promptly upon payment, you would 
be entitled to 25% in free books—or $10 worth of books 
of your own selection. 


Can Be Used for All High School 
Classes 


The Scuo.astic itself is the one magazine published 
for high school use which can be used to advantage in all 
classes. Because of its adaptability for use in English, 
history and social studies classes, it eliminates the neces- 
sity for several periodical texts, and is thus more economi- 
cal and satisfactory for both teachers and students. 


Special Features for 1931-1932 


New features of the Scuoxastic for the school year 
include the following: bi-weekly articles by Dr. Harold 
Rugg, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, new 
Social Studies Editor of the ScHotastic; “The Sword of 
Sergestus”, by Paul L. Anderson, an original story of 
Roman history, in ten episodes; an original, dramatic 
play in several episodes by Percy Mackaye based on the 
life of George Washington; and many others too numer- 
ous to mention. 


Subscribe NOW and Get FREE 
Books 


Take advantage of this great opportunity to build a 
classroom library without cost to you or your students. 
Use the ScHOLASTIC in connection with your class work 
this year. Get your share of the $50,000 worth of FREE 
books to be distributed this semester. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Wabash Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Per Student, Per Semester 
in Clubs of 10 or more 











Your Guarantee 


FREE CLASS TRIAL! 


Your use of the ScHoLastic is at our risk. Use the coupon 
below in requesting copies. One month is allowed in which 
to make payment. At any time within this pericd, you may 
change the number of copies originally requested, and pay 
for the changed number ONLY. This absolutely guarantees 
you against loss. 





Mail This Coupon 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLISHING CO. 
Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Beginning with the September issue, please send 


copies of each issue of the ScHOLASTIC 
for one school year (18 issues). 


copies of each issue of the SCHOLASTIC 
for one semester (September until February). 


GUARANTE It is understood that at any time within one 

month I may change the number of copies to be 
sent and pay for the changed number only. 

FREE BOOKS It is further understood that upon payment of 

my account I shall receive, free of charge, 

books which I select from the catalogs of the ten specified publishers, 

equal in value to 25% of my account. (FREE BOOK OFFER applies 
only on subscriptions for 10 or more copies.) 


Name. 


Address 




















A Line of 
Water-Driven 
Generators 
at the 
Niagara Falls 
Power 
Company, 
the largest 
single 
hydroelectric 
installation 
in the world. 


CaN you imagine what our world would be like today 
without the brain-children of Faraday, Morse, Bell, 
Edison, Marconi, Pupin, Steinmetz, and DeForest? With- 
out incandescent lights, telephones, telegraphs, street- 
cars, vacuum Cleaners, radios, even automobiles and air- 
planes? Without the products of modern industry, steel 
ingots, perfume, newspapers and butter? For this is the age 
of electric power—that fiery “juice” which spans conti- 
nents in seconds and literally makes our civilization “go”. 

Power has thus become not only a science but a business. 
It is needed and used daily by the entire population. It is 
built upon natural resources. It is produced by corporations 
having a virtual monopoly in their fields. These facts have 
led to increasingly strict regulation by the Federal and State 
governments. The struggle for control of “white coal” in 
hydraulic sites, and the concentration of utilities in power- 


of Powgy 


Photograph 


by 
Margaret 
Bourke-White 


Courtesy 
of 
“Fortune” 


ful holding companies has thrust the “power issue” into the 
forefront of politics, where a sharp line is being drawn 
today at Muscle Shoals, Hoover Dam, the St. Lawrence, 
and on Capitol Hill between the advocates of public or 
private operation. 

But falling water is not the most important source of 
electric power. It has definite limits. Steam plants, which 
turn coal into electricity, still furnish nearly two-thirds of 
the 40,000,000 developed horsepower of the United States. 
Today it is necessary to transport this huge tonnage of 
coal from the mine mouth to the dirty and congested 
industrial centers. But engineers envisage a time when all 
coal will be burned at the mine, and the resulting “giant 
power” transmitted hundreds of miles through great 
regional “hook-ups” to factories, farms, and homes placed 
where they will best serve human health and welfare. 
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’ Here stood the man he had killed. Dead 

by all rights and rules, but living, whole 

and sound, and staring at him. . . . . 
» * & 

A lonely eccentric, a multitude of 

superstitions, a little mystery, and the 

art of a master story-teller blend a tale 


SNAKE DOCTOR 


By IRVIN S. COBB 


[PART ONE] 


N the North they call them devil’s 
| rnin needles. But in the South 

they are snake doctors, and for a 
reason. These harmless and decorative 
dragon-flies with their slim arrow-like 
bodies, their quick darting flight and 
their filmy wings, as though the arrows 
had been fletched with bits of drawn 
lace, are clothed, down there, with a 
curious fetish. When a cotton-mouth has 
been sick—and if his feelings match his 
disposition he must be sick most of the 
time—the snake doctor comes hurrying to 
him with the medication for what ails him. 
Perhaps seventy-five or a hundred years 
ago some slave newly in from Africa saw 
acotton-mouth moccasin sunning its ‘flat, 
heart-shaped head on top of the yellow 
week water, and along the creek came 
fishing one of these swift creatures 
seeking a perch upon which to leave its 
eggs, and the black man saw it suddenly 
check and hover and stand at poise in 
the air an inch above the snake’s still 
head, and from that figured this strange 
bug was a voodoo bug, ministering to 
the ailing reptile. In such a matter any 
man’s theory is as good as the next one’s. 
The provable thing is that a good many 
of the whites and more than a good 
many of the negroes believe in the fable 
for a fact; and nearly all of them, re- 
gardless of color, know the libeled insect 
as “snake doctor”. 

Now, one of the men I have intent to 
write about here was known as Snake 
Doctor, too; and for this, also, there were 
reasons. To begin with, he was very 
long and thin, a mere rack of bones held 
together under the casing of a taut yel- 
low skin; and he had popped, staring 
eyes, and was amazingly fast in his bodily 
movements. See him slipping through 
the willows, so furtive and quick and 
difident, with his inadequately small 
head, his sloped shoulders, his erratic 
side-steppings this way or that, and 
thereby inevitably you were reminded of 
his namesake. You were bound to think 
of the one when you thought of the 
other; just naturally you couldn’t help 
it. To top the analogy, he lived right 
among the moccasins, taking no harm 
from them and having no fear of them, 
seemingly, 

Along Cashier Creek, where they 








throve in a wicked abun- 
dance, was his regular 
ranging ground. His 
cabin stood in the bottoms near a place 
notorious for its snakes. They were his 
friends, so to speak. He caught them 
and with his bare hands he handled them 
as a butcher might handle links of 
sausage. He sold them, once in a while, 
to naturalists or showmen or zoological 
collectors; there was a taxidermist in 
Memphis who was an_ occasional 
customer of his. In the season he 
rendered down their soft fat and drew it 
off in bottles and retailed it, snake oil 
being held a sovereign remedy for 
theumatism. 

By such traffickings he was locally 
reputed to have made large sums of 
money. But he rarel¥ spent any of this 
money; so he went by the name of 
miser, also. Well, in.a way of speaking, 
he was a miser; he zealously coveted 
what he got and kept it hidden away in 
the chinking of his log shack. But he 
was nowhere so well-off as the com- 
munity gave him credit for being. The 
snake business is a confined and an un- 
certain business and restricted, more- 
over, to its special markets. A dealer’s 
stock in trade may be plentiful, as in this 
case, but his patrons must be sought. 
To be exact, the Snake Doctor had 
ninety-seven dollars in his cache. 

But swearing to the truth of this on a 
stack of Bibles a mile high wouldn’t 
have made the people in the Cashier 
Creek country have it so. Popular 
opinion insisted on multiplying his 
means and then adding naughts. Nor 
could you, by any argument, have won 
over his neighbors, white or black, to a 
fair estimate of the man’s real self, 
which was that here merely was a poor, 
shy, lonely eccentric touched in the 
head by hot suns and perhaps by spells 
of recurrent swamp fevers. 

They had contempt for him but 
mixed in with the contempt was fear. 
To them he was to be shunned as one 
having commerce on familiar footing 
with the most loathly and the most 
hated of ail the creatures that crawl. 
There was a solitary exception to the 
current rule of prejudice; a_ single 
individual among them who had com- 


\ you will enjoy. Z 








passion for him and a measure of under- 
standing and right appraisal of him. 
This person, curiously enough, was a 
woman. She was a minority of one. 
We'll come to her presently. The rest 
had forgotten his proper name or else 
had never heard of it. By their major- 
ity voice he was Ole Snake Doctor. 
They knew he was familiar with the 
ways of the cotton-mouth; they half 
believed he spoke its language. 

In this particular region ordinary 
folks believed many things that weren’t 
so. Superstition, growing out of ignor- 
ance, had twisted honest nature into a 
myriad of perverted and _ detractive 
shapes. The little innocent _ blue- 
streaked lizard was a “scorpyun” and its 
sting killed. A porous white stone found 
in the bellies of rutting deer was the 
only known cure for a mad dog’s bite; 
clap it on the wound and it clung fast 
like a leech and sucked the poison out. 
You never saw many jay-birds in the 
woods between dinner-time and dusk on 
a Friday because then nearly all the jay- 
birds had gone below to tell the news of 
a malicious world to their master, the 
devil. You rarely could hit a rain crow 
with a rifle bullet because this slim, 
brown, nervous bird enjoyed the special 
protection of old Nick. If a snapping- 
turtle clamped his jaws down on your 
flesh he wouldn’t let go till it thundered. 
A breath of warm air blowing across 
your path on a cool night in the woods 
meant a “witch-hag” had passed that 
way. 

Or take snakes: The Prophet of Old 
put the curse on them forever after 
when in his story of the Garden he 
typified evil as a serpent; mankind has 
been enlarging the slander ever since. 
Moreover, in these parts, Caucasian 
ingenuity as regards snakes and their 
ways had overlaid a deep embroidery of 
ill-repute upon an already rich back- 
ground of African folklore. There was 
the hoop snake, which is mischievous 
and very deadly, and wears a deadly 
horn in its head, and there was the joint 
snake, which is a freak; both fabulous 
but both accepted as verities. All well- 





meaning snakes lay under the scandal- 
ous ban. Milk snakes, garter snakes, 
chicken snakes, puff adders, blue racers, 
and coach whips were to be destroyed 
on sight; for their licking, forked 
tongues were “stingers” and dripped 
venom. If you were bitten by any snake 
your hope was first to drink all the raw 
whisky you could get hold of. Or if, 
within ten minutes after being bitten, 
you clamped upon the wound the still 
quivering halves of a young chicken 
which, while alive, had been split open 
with a hatchet or a knife, there yet 
was a chance for you. Lacking either 
of these cures or both of them, you must 
expire in torment. The bitten part 
would swell enormously; the poison 
spreading and magnifying in your blood 
would rack you with hideous pains; then 
swiftly it would reach your heart and 
you were gone. 

Every sort of snake was tricky and 
guileful, but the moccasin of the low 
grounds the most so of all. Kill a 
moccasin and spare its mate, and the 
mate would track you for miles, set on 
vengeance. It was the habit of the moc- 
casin when meat was scarce to lie 
beneath the yonkerpads—pond lilies, a 
Northerner would call them—with its 
head shoved up among the broad green 
leaves and its mouth stretched wide and 
gaping, a living lure for such luckless 
birds and bees as mistook the snare of 
the parted jaws with their white linings 
for a half-opened lily bud. 

It was in accord with a quite natural 
law that the moccasin should be singled 
out for these special calumnies. Of the 
four venomous snakes of temperate 
North America he is the least personable 
in looks and behavior. He lacks the 
grace of his upland cousin, the copper- 
head, and he lacks the chivalry of his 
more distant kinsman, the rattler, which 
gives the enemy due warning before he 
strikes. He has none of the slimness of 
form nor patterned beauty of that 
streak of fanged lightning which lives 
in the palmetto scrubs, the coral snake. 
He is mournfully colored and miserably 
shaped. The tones of dull creek mud 
and of stale creek slime mingle in his 
scrofulous mottlings. There is leprosy 
in the pale foxings of his lips, and 
dropsy in his bloat amidships. Take 
him in the dead of summer when with 
stored-up meanness his belly is mon- 
strous and heavy, and see him then 
making loopy S’s in the torpid water, as 
he swims, or stretched out, baking him- 
self on the blistered creek bed and, with 
his skinny neck and stumpy, inadequate 
tail joined to that lumpy body, he’ll 
suggest to you a sort of legless, malig- 
nant lizard rather than a true snake. 
Only in the eyes of the taxidermist does 
he redeem himself for these manifold 
shortcomings. Being without bright 
tints to fade in the mounting, his stuffed 
skin needs no special varnishing to make 


it seem authentic. It is a poor compli- 
ment, perhaps, but his only one. Of all 
other counts and for all other qualities 
he is copiously defamed and folks gen- 
erally are prone to believe the worst of 
him. 

Japhet Morner did, for one. For him, 
swamp-water athrive with typhoid germs, 
or rancid corn pones in which the 
active seeds of pellagra lived, or mos- 
quitoes carrying malaria and ague in 
their bills, conveyed no sense of peril. 
The mosquitoes were to be endured, the 
water was to be drunk. And bilious- 
ness was the common lot of man, any- 
way. At least, in this neck of the woods 
it was. But snakes, now, were different; 
any snake and all snakes whatsoever. 
He accepted for truth all the hard 
things that might be said of a snake. 
Certain other things he likewise be- 
lieved, namely, that first, his nearest 
neighbor, Snake Doctor, held unwhole- 
some communion with the _ cotton- 
mouths; that second, Snake Doctor had 
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whose two recent novels, “A Lantern 
In Her Hand” and “A White Bird 
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readers, has a story “The Man Who 
Caught the Weather” in the next issue 
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famous story of a death ship, “The 
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a treasure in money hid away in his 
shack—on this point he was very sure; 
and that third, the same Snake Doctor 
was entirely too fond of his, Japhet’s 
wife, Kizzie. 

So it would appear he had a triplet of 
reasons for holding the other in dis- 
favor—envy of him for his stored 
wealth, a gnawing suspicion from seeing 
in him a potential philanderer, and 
finally, that emotion of fearsome dis- 
trust bred out of stupidity and 
credulity, which his kind were likely to 
have for any fellow-man fashioned in 
different likeness from the run of them. 
That the shambling, soft-brained Snake 
Doctor was as harmless as a dirt-clod 
would have been apparent to any 
straight-seeing observer; and it should 
have been as plainly visible even to this 
husband of hers that Kizzie Morner was 
a good woman and an honest one. But 
the jaundiced eye sees everything as yel- 
low, and yellow is the color for jealousy, 
too, and it suited Japhet Morner’s mood 
to brew jealousy in his mind. Brewing 
it steadily there, was strengthening his 
will for the putting-through of a private 
project which for a long time he had 
been conning over in his thoughts. The 
issue came to a head on a certain day. 

It was a day in that drear season of 
the year when the birds have quit sing- 
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ing in the daytime and the locusts hay. 
started. Summer had sagged as though 
from the sheer exhaustion of its own 
wasted fervor. The lowland woods had 
lost that poisonous green sprightlines; 
which came to them in early April and 
lasted until the August hot spell set jp, 
Even the weeds, which in the bottoms 
grew rank and high and close-set, almost, 
as canes in a cane-brake, were wilted 
and weary-looking. The sun had come 
up that morning behind clouds. In the 
middle of the forenoon the clouds still 
banked together to hide the heavens but 
the heat seemed intensified, and pressed 
the unstirring air close down to the 
burnt earth. As Japhet Morner came 
out of the timber into the scorched clear. 
ing behind his house the sweat dripped 
from him and he panted in the close, 
still humidity. His two dogs trailed 
him, their tongues lolling. One of them 
brushed against his leg. He hauled of 
and fetched the dog a sound kick in the 
ribs. He was not in a happy humor. 
At sunup, after a breakfast of cold 
scraps left from the night before, he had 
gone down to Cashier Creek to get a bait 
of sunfish. If he were lucky he might 
catch a catfish for his string. He had 
no luck, though. The creek was 
shrunken; it was lower than he ever 
remembered seeing it. The drought had 
sucked up its strength. At the shallows 
it was no more than a thin, sluggish 
trickle. In deeper places there scarcely 
was current enough to keep twigs and 
dropped leaves moving on the unrippled 
coffee-colored surface. Along the edges, 
wide, bare strips of the stream’s 
customary bottom showed. Cooked hard 
and dry by the sun, the mud here was 
cracked into irregular squares and par- 
allelograms—the dividing seams always 
running at rough right angles—and the 
corners of each crusted segment had 
crinkled up so that the general effect 
suggested a bad job of flagged pave- 
ment, scamped in the original contract 
and now warping apart at all joints. 
Beyond, right and left, rose sharply the 
walls of the stream. Cashier Creek was 
a creek without a valley to it. There 
was no dip in the ground toward it. The 
flats came right up to its verges, and 
then, without warning, the earth was 
shorn straight away to the scoured-out 
bed, so that its course ran in what 
resembled an artificial cutting. In this 
part of the country many creeks are 
like that—with abrupt sides that sheer 
down steep and smooth except where 
water erosion has scored and runneled 
the soft earth. Only here and there some 
glacier has left its autograph in 4 
scour of red gravel to remind parched 
mankind that once upon a time there 
was an Age of Ice in the world. 
Japhet fished and fished and was re 
warded with no nibbles whatsoever; 
seemingly, even the littlest fishes were 


(Continued on page 41) 
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OU who have heard his wheezing 

baritone over the radio are already 
acquainted with one of the main talents 
of Irvin Shrewsbury Cobb, reporter extra- 
ordinary, writer, lecturer, humorist, and 
after-dinner speaker. His huskiness pro- 
vides an undertone of vibrant melancholy 
as the orchestral background to a curi- 
ously plaintive humor. In relief against 
the bass, you hear the twang of the 
jokester, the languid drawl of the Ken- 
tuckian, the fluency of the incurable 


= Come story-teller, and the mild windiness of a 
, clear. reporter on a holiday. 

~— Mr. Cobb is sometimes said to be Will 
e close, 


Rogers’ only rival for the title of “The 
Homeliest Man in America,” but his 
friends feel that the mere suggestion is 
slanderous. With Cobb in the running, 


trailed 
of them 
uled of 


: ie they say, there can be no question of com- 
os a F petition. r 
le ad Describing himself, he says, “In ap- 
t abet | pearance he is rather bulky, standing 
might six feet high, not especially beautiful, a 
He had light roan in color, with a black mane. 
; His figure is undecided, but might be 
co oe called bunchy in places. He belongs to 
‘ht had several clubs, including the _Yonkers 
ballon: Pressing Club and the Park Hill Demo- 
luggish cratic Marching Club, and has -always, 
carcely like his father, who was a Confederate 
vs and soldier, voted the Democratic ticket. He 
rippled has had one wife and child, and still has 
edges, them.” 
ream’s Although Cobb is 55 years old now, he 
i hard continues to wear the marks of his birth- 
re was place, Paducah, Kentucky, where Cobbs 
d_ par: had lived 100 years before Irvin; where 
always flourished the characters who inspired 
nd the the Old Judge Priest stories (his favor- 
t had ites), and where he developed his original 
effect plantation accent. “In my youth,” he 
pave: says, “I was the Younger Bohemian Set 
ntract of Paducah.” His speech and manner 
joints. still possess the wholesome unpretentious- 
ly the ness of the small town, and his chief in- 
k was terests are still mainly those of Main 
There Street: his neighbors, his meals, and his 
. The cigars. 
, and He began newspaper work at the age 
was of sixteen, primarily in order to eat; 
>d-out secondly because he liked to draw and 
what because the Paducah paper, for reasons 
1 this unknown to history, consented to let him 
3 are illustrate his writings. Beyond elemen- 
sheer tary education, the newspaper is the only 
vhere school he ever knew, but he was gradu- 
neled ated from the city room with highest 
seme honors. At nineteen, he was known as 
in a “the youngest managing editor in the 
cched country” and he had piled up more libel 
there suits in Paducah than one small staff of 
lawyers could handle. 
ded Later, he worked in Cincinnati and 
aie Louisville, marrying meanwhile. His wife 
Ww 


urged him to go to New York and he did, 
only to be turned down by practically 


Laugh and Cry with Cobb: 


every paper in town. After a few weeks 
of disappointment, he picked up a sheaf 
of hotel stationery and wrote to each of 
twelve Manhattan editors a letter stat- 
ing in effect that Irvin S. Cobb was a 
grand newspaper man. The next day, he 
had offers of a position from five of them. 


His next break came when the Sun as- 
signed him to cover the Russo-Japanese 
Peace Conference at Portsmouth. His 
comments on Russian beards and Japa- 
nese bows were syndicated all over the 
country and he was in a position to write 
his own contract with any paper he might 
choose. He chose the World, and with 
that paper he performed a job which be- 
came newspaper legend: reporting 
600,000 words in longhand on the 
Thaw trial. 

At about this time he began to 
write short stories, which he had no 
difficulty selling, except two which 
are now considered among his best. 
Both were rewritten and published about 
fifteen years after the first writing, and 
then only after he had established the 
magazine reputation which brought him 
at last among the staff contributors of the 
Saturday Evening Post, and to the atten- 
tion of the literary critics. 

The critics were appreciative. Because 
of the style of his horror stories, they 
were led to compare him with Edgar Al- 
lan Poe. On the other hand, the romantic 
coloring of people, settings, and events 
in his lighter tales, they said, was directly 
in the tradition of O. Henry. His numer- 
ous essays were alleged to bear the gifts 
of another, Mark Twain, and he was also 
likened to Bret Harte on general prin- 
ciples. But for all the comparisons, his 
writings are essentially cut out of the 
whole fabric of Irvin S. Cobb. 

Experience as newspaper and maga- 
zine correspondent, covering murders, 
disasters, and battle-fields, have endowed 
him with the sense of tragedy found in 
his horror tales, of which “Snake Doc- 
tor,” “The Belled Buzzard,” “An Occur- 
rence Up a Side Street,” and “Fishhead” 
are conspicuous. Sensitive observation of 
the scenes of his boyhood has built him 
a reservoir of simple stories of plain peo- 
ple. The central character of the Judge 
Priest stories, in which Cobb atones for 
the unsatisfactory attempts of northern 
writers to portray typical Kentuckians, is 
drawn directly from a Paducah Judge, 
William Sutton Bishop. It was in Padu- 
cah, too, that he learned to write his inti- 
mate and sympathetic tales of Negroes. 
His stories of the city and newspaper life 
are obviously another dividend of his 
days in the editorial offices. And his 
humor, like his membership in the Demo- 
cratic party, is his honest inheritance. 

He has the productive capacity of a 
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A Master of Local Color 


By ANTHONY J. GARNETT 





IRVIN S. COBB 


“Rather bulky, . . . not especially beautiful” 


perpetual geyser. All told, his pub- 
lished works fill a long shelf, subdivided 
into fiction, wit and humor, and “other 
books”. Among his first publications was 
“Back Home”, the collected tales of 
Judge Priest and his people. This volume 
also contains the classic description of 
Judge Priest’s man servant, who later 
figured in the short novel, J. Poindexter, 
Colored. More of his early memories are 
in Goin’ on Fourteen, a group of unusual 
boy stories. A later book of wide popu- 
larity is Alias Ben Alibi, in which he has 
created a newspaper character that bids 
to surpass Judge Priest. 

Speaking of Operations—is his best- 
known humorous book, although he has a 
dozen others. “The Thunders of Silence,” 
a short story that was published in a 
separate volume and later included in 
From Place to Place, deserves mention as 
a powerful indictment of a certain type of 
Congressman. He also has several books 
dealing with his war experiences and his 
travels in Europe, and an autobiography, 
Myself to Date. 

Chiefly, his literary standing is that of 
an entertainer. His writings have little 
social importance, except as they advo- 
cate the common cause for laughter and 
understanding. And they delve not 
deeply into reality, dwelling for the most 


. part on an imaginative stage constructed 


for the polite purposes of popular fiction. 
But there are few writers of popular fic- 
tion—few writers at all—who can sur- 
pass him in description or in metaphor, 
typified by his portrayal of the Snake 
Doctor’s horse, or by his famous simile, 
“He had about as much privacy as a gold- 
fish.” 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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THE WESTERN WORLD at the Crossroads 


Can Industrial Civilization Manage Itself? 


RMISTICE DAY, November 11, 1918. 
An epoch-making moment! For the 
first time in four years all guns are quiet 
on the western front. Poilu, doughboy 
and bosche hail one another as “com- 
rade”. On the streets of Paris, London, 
Berlin, Vienna, New York, millions of 
weary beings cry to one another in an 
ecstasy of joy. “The War is over!” 
Thirty-seven million people have died 
—one third of them in battle. Property 
worth two hundred billion dollars has 
been destroyed. The entire continental 
scheme of European transport trade and 
credit has crashed. Vicious hatreds have 
been unloosed upen the earth. But the 
world’s most horrible war has been fought 
in the hope that it will end war, and many 
believe President Wilson’s slogan: “The 
world has been made safe for Democ- 


” 


racy! 
* % % 

Thirteen years pass—years packed 
with dramatic and significant events. De- 
vastated regions have been rebuilt. Trans- 
portation systems are running. Coun- 
tries trade peacefully again. Govern- 
ments, too, have been transformed. Em- 
perors and kings have been pulled from 
their thrones. Republics are supplanting 
autocratic monarchies. As one notes such 
happenings, one is inclined to say, “Yes, 
the world has been made safe for Democ- 
racy!” 

But has it? Does the flow of events 
support this dream? 


Storm Centers of the World 

One third of the people of the world 
are ruled by Dictators. In nearly a score 
of countries government is still run on 
“the One-Man Idea”. On every continent 


d) prudiob ba 


‘Soo se oolaa ned 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph. D. 


Social Studies Editor of the SCHOLASTIC 


some government has become as “abso- 
lute” as in the days of Louis XIV. Scan 
a few of the storm centers of the world:— 

Italy . . . Mussolini and a few black- 
shirted Fascists rule 40,000,000 people by 
armed force. Freedom of speech, trial 
by jury, habeas corpus,—most of the civil 
rights dear to democratic peoples are 
suppressed. Anti-Fascist leaders are 
jailed without hearing and exiled to the 
Devil Island of Lipari. Here is govern- 
ment by Terror—the Black Terror. 

Russia . . . Two million city Commun- 
ists under the iron rule of Stalin and the 
little Bolshevik party dictate the wages, 
property, and customs, as well as the gov- 
ernment of more than 140,000,000 sub- 
missive people, cajoled by a unique 
“Plan”. Here, too, civil liberties are as 
non-existent as in the days of the Tsar 
of all the Russians. Independent-minded, 
liberal leaders are exiled for protesting 
against the decrees of the dictators. Aris- 
tocrats are executed. “Kulak” owners of 
property are dispossessed. Within a 
decade 50,000 persons were executed, so 
the chief of Cheka—the secret police—ad- 
mits. It may have accomplished marvels, 
but it is still government by Terror—the 
Red Terror. 


Germany .. . Even here, Adolf Hitler 
and his brown-shirted imitators of the 
Italian Fascists have led armed insurrec- 
tions in the cities of Germany, interject- 
ing themselves into every branch of the 
government. The extremist leader, with 
his rioting young “Steel Helmets,” im- 
poses his will on gatherings assembled 
for calm discussion. Thus Germany wit- 
nesses a Reign of Terror—Brown Terror. 


Other storm centers reveal the same 


“Hordes of 
jobless workers 
in the midst of 
undreamed-of 
physical riches!” 


Drawing by 
Walter Cole 
from ‘‘America’s 
Primer”, by 
Morris Ernst 
(Putnam) 


political turmoil. In Poland and in Hun. 
gary, in Jugoslavia, Turkey, Greece, Port. 
ugal, and till recently in Spain, dictators 
reign, though the forms of constitutional. 
ism may be given lip service. 

While Europe staggers backward in its 
March toward democracy, a new epidemic 
of revolution has swept over Latin Amer- 
ica. In Argentina, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, 
Cuba, Venezuela, Chile—dictators, call- 
ing themselves “Provisional Presidents,” 
have seized the governments with their 
armies and rule by force. Thus through. 
out the western world experiments in 
democratic government are being wiped 
out. 


Revolt in Asia! 

Not only is there unrest in a score of 
western countries. The disorder of the 
world reveals itself also in a gigantic 
Asian uprising. Everywhere one goes, 
from Japan to Egypt, the Orient is seeth- 
ing with turmoil. On the news-stands of 
Tokio headlines blare out threats against 
European domination. On the streets of 
Shanghai mutinous coolies are shot down 
by European troops. In Indo-China, Siam, 
Burma, natives mutter against French 
and English rule as well as against the 
Chinese who have taken the trade of the 
continent. And across the China Sea 
brown-skinned Filipinos vociferously de- 
mand their independence from the United 
States. 

In India a peaceful religious leader, 
Mahatma Gandhi, bravely leads millions 
of his people in passive resistance to the 
heavy rule of the bankers, manufacturers, 
and soldiers of Great Britain. In the 
Near East western civilization is making 
swift inroads upon the old culture. West- 
ern schools, clothing, railroads, as well as 
telegraphs, factories and automobiles are 
everywhere. But the hatred of the “for- 
eign devils” is also rising among the 
Arabs, Mesopotamians, Syrians and 
Turks. “Asia for the Asians” is the 
cumulating slogan of the continent. 

Again we must ask: Has the world 
been made safe for democracy? 


Is the World Disarming? 

In 1919 the warring nations signed the 
Treaty of Versailles to bring peace and 
order to the earth. One of the important 
steps was to be drastic disarmament. The 
wasteful building of navies and fortifica- 
tions, the extravagance of huge armies 
was to be done away with. 

Has this hope been realized? Far 
from it. Today the leading nations have 
more men under arms than in ]19]3, the 
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Our New Social Studies Editor 


7 SCHOLASTIC takes pleasure and pride in announcing the 
appointment of Dr. Harold Rugg, Professor of Education in 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, as Social Studies Editor, 
with active supervision of the enlarged Social Studies program. 
Beginning with this issue, the SCHOLASTIC appears as a 48-page 
magazine, with greatly increased emphasis, both in quantity and 
variety, on the Social Studies. , 

Dr. Rugg is one of the nation’s outstanding leaders in junior and 
senior high school education. As author, lecturer, researcher, and 
consultant in these fields, he is internationally known. A graduate 
of Dartmouth, he received his doctorate from the University of 
Illinois, and has been on the faculty of Columbia since 1920. He 
has conducted investigations of school administration in several 
American cities, and for the Government in the Philippines and 
Porto Rico. He is a member of all the important educational and 
scientific societies, and frequently appears upon their programs. 
He is the author of numerous important and stimulating books, 
including “The Child-Centered School” and ‘‘Culture and Education 
in America.” He and his associates have developed in the past ten 
years the remarkable Rugg Social Science Series of six graded and 
unified texts on modern civilization. 

As Social Studies Editor, Dr. Rugg will contribute to every issue 
of the SCHOLASTIC an exclusive signed article, to which the 
accompanying article is an introduction. On this page he will have 
complete freedom to discuss informally a wide range of facts and 
tendencies in our rapidly changing industrial civilization growing 
out of the contemporary events of the world. It will serve as a 
sort of telescope through which a clear-headed observer, himself 
one of the leaders of social progress in America, will watch, report 
on, and interpret the great significant movements of our time—a 
time than which no other period of history presents a more fascinat- 
ing laboratory of social problems! 


Civilization Manage 
Itsel f?’”—will be de- 
veloped by Dr. Rugg in 
successive issues. His 
articles will be a cumu- 
lative answer to that 
all - important question, 
filled with creative opti- 
mism, but tempered by 
an honest recognition of 
all the facts. He will 
discuss conditions in 
various countries, com- 
paring and contrasting 
them with those of 
America. He will pre- 
sent fresh arid attractive 
material illuminating the 
native culture and prob- 
lems of the United ’ [ 2 Se. 
States. He will, from “V7 
time to time, introduce 
SCHOLASTIC readers to 
important new books in history and social science. During the 
Second Semester, when Dr. Rugg will be traveling in the Orient, he 
will contribute comprehensive articles direct from the field on the 
challenging social changes taking place in China, Japan, India, and 
the Philippines. Through it all he will hold steadily to his first 
great thesis: that the only alternative to more and worse wars and 
world-wide economic collapse is’ universal education. 

In the next (October 3) issue of the SCHOLASTIC, Dr. Rugg’s 
topic will be: “Is England Done?’”"—peculiarly timely in the light 





The general theme of the present world crisis—‘‘Can Industrial 


of the present political crisis at London. 








year before the outbreak of the World 
War. Nearly $5,000,000,000 was spent 
for armaments in 1929. Furthermore, 


‘ peace-time industries, such as chemical 


factories, machine shops, and textile 
mills, can be transformed at an instant’s 
notice into munitions plants. Instead of 
disarming, modern nations are today 
armed to the teeth. 

The political leaders talk loudly of 
peaceful desires. Premiers meet, socie- 
ties organize, conferences discuss. The 
League of Nations at Geneva does he- 
roic work in leading the campaign for a 
peaceful settlement of the world’s prob- 
lems. But war preparations go on. 

Will the 1932 conference on disarm- 
ament bring constructive steps for world 
peace? We shall see. 


The Spectre of Mass Unemployment 

But it is not merely in sensational 
strokes of arms that the disorderliness of 
our civilization reveals itself. Peace-time 
affairs show the same lack of intelligent 
control. Witness hordes of jobless work- 
ers in the midst of undreamed-of physical 
tiches! Not less than 8,000,000 men walk 
America’s streets pleading for the fulfill- 
ment of an inalienable right to a job. In 
our larger cities bread lines and Rolls- 
Royces keep intimate company with one 


another. Overwhelming wealth and pov- 
erty-stricken misery exist side by side. 

In England, in France, in Germany, in 
Japan— in fact, in every country that has 
carried industrialism far, millions of men 
and women beg for jobs to feed their 
starving families. Food and raw mate- 
rials abound in the overflowing granaries 
and the surplus stores of metals, textiles, 
rubber. Confronted by the spectre of 
increasing “technological” unemploy- 
ment, the politicians of the world stand 
helpless before the problem of equitably 
dividing the social surplus. While a few 
have incomes of a million dollars a year, 
nearly half of the people live in the 
shadow of the poor house. 


Universal Education or Continued 
World War? 

Has the world been made safe for De- 
mocracy? One _ generalization comes 
clearly as we confront this recurring 
question; that is, the events of the past 
decade reveal problems of overwhelming 
difficulty for the youth of a storm-swept 
world. 

These events, typical of a vast array, 
are arresting guide-posts to the stagger- 
ing problems raised by the swift spread 
of the white man’s culture. In little more 
than a century a totally new kind of civ- 


ilization — industrialism — has been in- 
vented in Europe and imposed upon peo- 
ple in every continent. Upon us, the 
younger generation of the leading indus- 
trial nations, falls the chief responsibility 
for successfully meeting these problems. 
The questions boil down to three: 

First: Can the thinking minds of the 
industrial countries codperatively plan 
the ownership, exploitation, and distribu- 
tion of the world’s natural resources— 
food, fuels, minerals, textile fibres, and 
chemicals? 

Second: Can the leaders within each 
country plan and administer its national 
affairs so that each human being has a 
job suited to his abilities and interests 
and a fair share of the nation’s income? 

Third: Can each nation set up a.sys- 
tem of universal education which will de- 
velop in its youth respect for the fine 
traits of other peoples and determination 
to codperate with them in planning an 
orderly world? 

%* & & 

In successive issues of the Scholastic 
we shall discuss the significance of con- 
temporary events and movements for the 
solution of these problems. 

And always our minds will be search- 
ing to answer one insistent question: 
Can modern civilization manage itself? 
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BEFORE YOU START— 


| gpene is one of the thickest and 

toughest of the strands in the fabric 
of modern civilization. To us it means 
power, conquest, the Legions of the 
Cezsars; long white roads and aqueducts, 
luxurious baths, and vast gladiatorial 
arenas; a language that survives in every 
third word we speak, embalmed in the 
commentaries of Cesar, the epics of Vir- 
gil, the odes of Horace and the orations 
of Cicero; above all, a code of law and 
justice that has molded the legal struc- 
ure of the Western World. 

All this, and much more that we seldom 
remember, is a vital part of the culture in 
which we live. And this is so because a 
curiously practical people, beginning as 
a feeble colony of farmers, and growing 
through successive kingdom, republic, 
and empire, dominated for a thousand 
years the course of Europe. As the femi- 
nine and artistic side of the ancient world 
is summed up for us in Poe’s memorable 
phrase, “the glory that was Greece,” so 
the masculine and executive side will live 
forever as “the grandeur that was Rome”. 
If the Greek was the man of thought, the 
Roman was the man of action. 

Two years ago we watched in the pages 
of the Scholastic, through Professor 
Agard’s articles, (now available in a pam- 


phlet, “The Glory That Was Greece”), the 
unfolding drama of that Hellenic “glory”. 
This year we have the even more thrilling 
privilege of reliving the pageant of Rome 
in the form of a serial story, “The Sword 
of Sergestus,” by Paul L. Anderson. Mr. 
Anderson, a man of unusual experience 
as engineer and photographic expert, is 
the well-known author of boys’ stories 
and historical fiction. Among his books 
are: Half-Pint Shannon, With the Eagles, 
A Slave of Catiline, and For Freedom 
and For Gaul, (all published by D. Ap- 
pleton & Company). 

The story of the founding and early 
development of Rome, as given us by Livy 
and Virgil, is almost wholly legendary. 
No historian of today puts much faith in 
the tale of Romulus and Remus and their 
ancestor Aeneas. All that we can be sure 
of is that at some time about the eighth 
century before Christ, a trading post 
sprang up at the crossroads of the Tiber, 
peopled by Latin tribesmen, probably im- 
migrants from the eastern Mediterranean. 
Later this little nation fell under the 
tyranny of the Tarquins, kings of Etruria, 
a more highly civilized people living to 
the north. It is, at least, true that the 
Etruscans were expelled from Rome and 
the consulships established about 510 
B. C. But these legends became ingrained 
in the literature and consciousness of the 
Roman people. As Macaulay pointed out 
in the preface to his “Lays of Ancient 
Rome,” they are probably derived from 
primitive ballads, and may therefore be 

supposed to have some actual 
basis, though overlaid with a 
heavy layer of imagination. 
So far as possible the de- 
tails and background of “The 
Sword of Sergestus” are his- 
torically accurate. While the 
first three stories are based on 
legend, in the later ones the 
historical atmosphere may be 
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teaisving THE § WORD OF 


A Serial Story of the ‘Grandeur that was Rome’— 
In Ten Episodes, Each Complete in Itself 


taken as correct; the fiction lies in the 
personal adventures of the characters. In 
the series Mr. Anderson suggests the 
growth and decline of Rome at ten differ. 
ent stages of its national career. For this 
purpose he employs imaginary episodes 
in the existence of a cherished sword 
which is handed down from generation 
to generation in the Sergian gens. This 
clan, Virgil tells us, was founded by Ser. 
gestus, one of Aeneas’ comrades, the hero 
of the first episode. 
Of the siege and fall of Troy, the 
background of the first story, our knowl. 
edge is equally unreliable, but has been 
supplemented in recent years by the dis. 
coveries of archeologists. There certain- 
ly was such a city in Asia Minor, nine of 
them, in fact, at different periods on the 
same spot. There was, too, an expedition 
of Grecian tribes against the Trojans, 
ending in the conquest of the city. But 
that it started because Menelaus, angered 
by the abduction of his wife Helen by 
Paris, Prince of Troy, roused the Greek 
chieftains, is another romantic legend. 
Like most other wars, this one was prob- 
ably caused by commercial rivalry, i. e., 
the Greek desire to destroy Trojan con- 
trol over the trade route to the Black Sea. 
Here is a brief summary of the ten 
episodes of “The Sword of Sergestus,” 
each complete in itself, which will be pub- 
lished at monthly intervals: 
I. The Giving of the Sword (Fall of 
Troy). 
II. The Twin Cities That Were One 

(Founding of Rome). 

. The Hoof-Mark in the Flint (Expul- 
sion of the Tarquins). 

. “Strike Here!” (Punic Wars). 

. “Thrust At Their Faces!” (Marius and 
Sulla). 

. The Triumvirs (End of the Republic). 

. The Mantuan (Augustan Age). 

. The Incendiary (Nero). 

. The Gladiator (The Antonines). 

‘. “In Hoc Signo Vinces” (Decline of the 
Empire and Rise of Christianity). 


The dying Ripheus gives his stout bronze sword into the keeping of his son, Sergestus. 
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SERGE 


By PAUL L. ANDERSON ““*to" 


Drawings by Montagu 
EPISODE | 


The Giving of the Sword 


HROUGH ten long and dreadful 
years the Grecian host, led by 
Agamemnon, King of Argos, had 

laid siege to Troy, the mighty city of 
King Priam. Behind the earthen ram- 
parts, their tents in thousands had cov- 
ered the shore, and over the wide plain 
between Ilium, as the Trojans called their 
city, and the blue sea, had many a fierce 
battle raged. Here great Sarpedon had 
fought, and swarthy Memnon, and Pen- 
thesilea, virgin leader of the Amazons, 
Troy's women warrior allies; and here 
beneath Achilles’ sword had Troilus died, 
and valiant Hector, oldest of Priam’s 
sons, and many another hero, warring for 
Greece or Troy. 

But now all that was past. Seemingly 
despairing of victory, the Greeks had all 
embarked, and watching from the battle- 
mented walls the folk of Troy had seen 
the dark ships fade from view behind the 
isle of Tenedos. Then rushing down in 
joyful crowds, with songs of praise and 
thanksgiving, the people spread over the 
plain, seeking what trophies they might 
find, abandoned by the Argive warriors. 
One mighty prize they found, a giant 
horse of wood, and this they set about to 
drag within the walls, thinkmg the 
Greeks had left it in atonement for the 
theft of Troy’s Palladium, their sacred 
image of Pallas Athene, stolen by Dio- 
medes and the crafty Ulysses. Two of the 
Trojans warned, indeed, against the 
horse, saying it meant treachery—some 
stratagem, perchance, of Ulysses or of 
Nestor, wisest of the Greeks. But of these 
two one was Cassandra, Priam’s daugh- 
ter, whose mind, as all men knew, was 
touched by the Gods, so that her pro- 
phecies were false; and as for the other, 
the anger of the Gods was quickly shown. 
This second was Laocoon, a priest of Nep- 
tune, and the god he served sent two 
great serpents from the deep, who slew 
the priest and his two sons. And then 
within the walls the Trojans, singing and 
scattering flowers, dragged the giant 
image. 

That night, when at last the rejoicing 
was at an end, and all the city lay 
wrapped in slumber, a youth, Sergestus 
by name, woke with a feeling of unease. 
He recalled the words of Laocoén: “Trust 
not the horse; I fear the Greeks even 
when they offer gifts.” So strong was the 
sense of oppression that Sergestus rose, 
clothed himself, and stole on noiseless 
feet out from his father’s house. 
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“With the Eagles”, “A Slave 
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“Doubtless,” he told him- 
self, “this is sheer folly, but 
: At all events, I will 
just look and be certain all 
is well; then I can sleep in 
comfort.” 

So through the silent 
streets he took his way to 
the great square whither 
the image had _ been 
dragged, and smiled shame- 
facedly as he saw the horse 
stand dark and motionless 
beneath the moon. 

“Just as I thought,” he 
murmured. “All is well, 
and I am silly to let these 
vain imaginings break my 
rest. Laocoén was justly 
punished for his impiety.” 

He was turning away, 
when a faint noise, a rum- 
bling, caught his ear. It 
seemed to come from within 
the horse, and he stopped, 
wondering, looking at the 
image. Then his blood 
turned cold, his knees were 
loosened, and his tongue 
clove to his jaws, for a trap- 
door in the horse’s belly 
opened and a face peered 
out. An instant later, an 
Argive warrior, fully armed, 
slid down a rope to the ground and looked 
keenly about him. Sergestus, by good 
luck, was in the shadow of a building, so 

passed unseen, and the Greek-—Thessan- 
der, it was—called softly: 

“All’s well, comrades!” 

And down the rope came sliding eight 
more, among whom Sergestus recognized 
the crafty Ulysses, and Menelaus, brother 
of Agamemnon and husband of false 
Helen, on whose account the war was 
fought. 

“Our friends will be at the gates by 
now,” said Ulysses, as he touched the 
ground. “Our first task must be to slay 
the guards and open the great doors.” 

“Is it certain that they will be there?” 
asked Menelaus. “Should we not first 
make sure?” 

“How?” Ulysses demanded, with a 
touch of irony. “They were to return 
from Tenedos as soon as it was fully dark. 
They will be at the gates if this accursed 
moon has not betrayed them to the watch- 
ers on the walls. And if it has, we are 
lost men.” 



















































“Sergestus, freed from 
the horror which had 
bound his limbs, set off 
at full speed for Pri- 
am’s palace, shouting 


Acamas chuck- 
led, saying: 

“In all likeli- 
hood the sentries 


are too drunk to as he went.” 

see our men, 

moon or no 

moon, or to tell friend from foe.” 


The Argives laughed at this, and 
Ulysses repeated: 

“To the gates, my friends.” 

With that, Sergestus was freed from 

the horror which had bound his limbs, 
and set off at full speed for Priam’s 
palace, shouting as he went. 
“Help! Treason!” his voice echoed 
from the surrounding walls. “The Greeks! 
To arms! They are within our gates! 
Arm, Trojans, arm!” 

A javelin, flung by the strong hand of 
Menelaus, barely missed him, clanging 
against a temple’s brazen doors, and an 
arrow from the bow of Ulysses sang by 
his ear. But on he ran, shouting full- 
voiced, while the Argives, fearing for 
their surprise. ran to the city wall. 





For all Sergestus’ efforts, his alarm was 
given in vain. The Greeks had timed 
their plans too well, and the sentries were 
quickly slain, the gates flung wide, and 
into the doomed city there poured a host 
of Argive warriors with torch and sword, 
led by Pyrrhus, son of the dead Achilles. 
The Trojans rushed to arms, but their 
scattered bands, taken unaware, and with 
no rallying-point, could not make head- 
way against the organized attack, and in 
an instant, so it seemed, the palaces of 
Deiphobus and Ucalegon were on fire, 
with many more, the yellow flames leap- 
ing upward to the cold moon, lighting 
the awful scene of slaughter with their 
lurid glare. 

Never in after years could Sergestus 
put wholly from his mind the horrors of 
that dreadful night, the sounds and sights 
of mighty Ilium’s fall. Priam, the king, 
was slain by Pyrrhus in the very arms of 
Hecuba, and all the women of the palace 
were dragged away, their fingers clutch- 
ing vainly the beloved doorposts, only to 
be wrenched loose by their blood-mad 
captors. Cassandra, Priam’s priestess 
daughter, was torn from the shrine of 
Pallas Athene, and with her hands bound, 
was dragged by her loosened hair to 
Grecian slavery. Pantheus, chief priest 
of Phebus Apollo, ran distracted through 
the streets, one hand grasping the sacred 
vessels from the altar, the older leading 
his young grandson, until a Grecian 
arrow struck him down. And above the 
shouts of men, the clang of brazen arms, 
the shrieks of women, there sounded ever 
the roar of flames, the crash of falling 
timbers. Vast clouds of pungent smoke 
swept over the city, veiling the moon, 
stinging and choking in the throats of 
all who lived, and by the light of burn- 
ing homes men fought desperately, 
grappling and dying in the streets, so 
that the bodies of Greek and Trojan lay 
thick-sown all about. 

Prince Aeneas, son-in-law of Priam, 
now rallied a score of men to him and 
for a time made headway against the 
invaders. In despair, Sergestus had 
taken sword and shield and helmet from 
a dead Argive, resolving to sell his life 
as dearly as he might, and now, meeting 
Aeneas’ band, he advanced to join them. 
Not recognizing the Trojan in Greek 
armor, Epytus, one of the prince’s men, 
would have slain him, but Aeneas inter- 


posed in time, catching a thought from 
what Sergestus wore. 

“What does it matter,” he said, 
“whether we use force or craft when deal- 
ing with a treacherous foe? Put on the 
armor of these dead Greeks, my men, 
and we can take the living unaware.” 

Quick to approve this stratagem, the 
Trojans changed their arms, and while 
this was being done Sergestus recognized 
his father Ripheus in the band. But 
there was no chance for words, and the 
older man merely gave his son a nod; the 
youth, though, drew near to his father, 
and kept by his side through all the later 
fighting. 

But at length it grew clear that Troy 
was doomed. Fainter and fainter was 
the resistance, wider and wider spread 


the flames, and ever more triumphant 
were the shouts of the victorious Greeks. 
Of Aeneas’ band, Corebus was slain in 
the fighting, and Dymas and Hypanis 
were struck down by missiles which their 
own countrymen, deceived by the Grecian 
armor, hurled from the flat-topped roofs. 
Coming to the Temple of Vesta, Aeneas 
saw through the open door the wanton 
Helen, cause of all the ruin, cowering in 
terror before the altar of the Goddess. 
In wrath he would have slain her, but 
Achates, his faithful companion, checked 
his sword. 

“Nay,” said Achates, “why waste your 
rage on this base woman? She has but 
followed the will of Venus, and her worst 
punishment is to be what she is. Ilium is 
lost; the city of Priam is in ruins. Let us 
find your wife Creusa, your father 
Anchises, your son Ascanius, and taking 
your household gods, make our way from 
the destruction. We can do no more 
here; let us seek our own deliverance.” 

Aeneas saw the wisdom of these words, 
and leaving Helen, through alleys and 
byways the comrades hurried to the 
prince’s home. Here the men gathered 
the household of their chief, took what 
jewels and other things of worth they 
could lay hands on—not forgetting the 
household gods and the sacred vessels— 
and set out in haste for a little postern 
gate which led from the city on the side 
toward Ida’s wooded slopes, away from 
the sea. Overtaken by a band of plun- 
derers, they fought them off, but in the 
confusion Creusa became separated from 
her husband, and when the Argives were 
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slain or put to flight Aeneas bade his 
comrades wait while he retraced his path 
to search for her. 

Presently he was back again, his lower 
lip caught between his teeth, and to 
Achates’ inquiry he only answered: 

“Dead ....an Argive spear’.... 
March!” 

While the others were taking up their 
packs, Sergestus saw one of the Greeks 
get painfully to his knees and lift his 
javelin. With a warning shout, the Tro- 
jan rushed at the foe, but not in time; 
the Argive’s arm swept forward and the 
javelin flew, even as Sergestus’ sword 
came down on the man’s helmet, shearing 
through bronze and bone, and breaking 
in fragments from the terrific blow. So 
died Greek Thoas, slain by a Grecian 
blade. 

Turning, Sergestus found that the 
spear had pierced his father, and with a 
sob he knelt beside the older man, lift- 
ing the revered head from the hard 
stones. Ripheus saw tears streaming 
down his son’s face, and spoke faint 
words of reassurance. 

“Nay,” he said, “mourn not for me; I 
go as a warrior should .... a shrewd 
blow, yours, my son! I saw your blade 
fly in pieces .... take mine; it is a 
stouter bit of bronze. Keep it in memory 
of me ... . follow the fortunes of your 
prince, Aeneas .... at your birth the 
oracles foretold that you shall found a 
noble family on Lavinia’s shores... . 
and when you show the sword to your 
children and to their children, tell them 
the story of the ten years’ war, and 
mighty Ilium’s fall .... farewell, my 
MM bese 

Laying his father’s body reverently 
down, Sergestus took the sword, got to 
his feet, and followed his princely leader 
from the burning city. 

Behind lay ruined Ilium, lost for a 
wanton’s whim; ahead lay many wander- 
ings and far lands. 





Watch for Episode II, “The 
Twin Cities That Were One,” 
in the October 17 issue. With 
it will be printed a list of 
interesting books to read. 
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How | Got My Literary Start 


The First of a Series of Brief, Concrete, Personal Messages to High School Students 
Written Exclusively for the SCHOLASTIC by Fifteen Outstanding American Authors 


1. By HAMLIN GARLAND 


Ty F . & 


HERE is nothing in 

my career —if any 
one is kind enough to 
call it a career—to dis- 
courage any adventurous 
youth, for my going to 
Boston from Dakota in 
1884 was quite as auda- 
cious as any aspiring 
writer should attempt 
today. I knew no one in 
New England although 
my father came from 
there, and I had very 
litle money. It would 
be wrong in me to say, 
“You have as good an 
opportunity as I had,” 
for I am of the opinion 
that the world is more 
complicated (and more 
cruelly indifferent) than 
it was in my day, but 
this may be only the ex- 


pression of an old man’s 


timidity. “There is al- 

ways a place for the 

youngster who brings 

something of value to 

the central market,” my editorial and 
business friends say, and perhaps they 
are right. 

For example, I began my authorship 
by writing a series of articles upon West- 
ern farm life which, up to that time, had 
not been touched upon either in poetry 
or prose. The first of these articles de- 
scribed a Western corn-husking, and was 
considered so novel in tone and treat- 
ment that other articles on prairie life 
were demanded. I wrote five or six of 
these essays and afterward put them into 
a book called Boylife on the Prairie. I 
began this series in order to set over 
against idyllic articles and pictures of 
New England’s husking-bees, apple par- 
ings, and other festivities, the grim busi- 
ness of husking corn on an Iowa farm or 
wallowing in the mud behind a plow fac- 
ing a November wind. 

From these sketches of Western life it 
was an easy transition to writing stories 
of that life. In this I was aided by time 
and distance. After three years in Bos- 
ton, I made a visit to my old home in 
lowa and met and talked with many of 
my old neighbors. City life and years of 
absence had given me what the painters 
call perspective. I saw my material with 
a detachment which I could not have 
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secured in any other way. 
Although wholly sympathe- 
tic with these farmers, I was 
no longer one of them. I 
did not look down upon 
them, much as an artist 
would do, at the same time that I became 
their advocate to the Eastern public. 


terpreter 





TO TELL YOU HOW 


Famous American authors will 
talk to the readers of the 
SCHOLASTIC on this page in 
every issue this year. They will 
tell you how they got their 
literary start, what influences 
shaped their careers, how they 
first broke into print, and what 
pitfalls the ambitious young 
writer should avoid. In the 
next issue our “guest conduc- 
tor” will be Miss Anne Parrish, 
distinguished author of “The 
Perennial Bachelor’ and “All 
Kneeling’. Watch for her 
October 3! 


is a real American and 
a great writer — than 
which no estate can be 
more honorable. A son 
of the “Middle Border” 
about which he has writ- 
ten so convincingly — 
Wisconsin, 
Dakotas—he has for 
nearly half a century 
plowed his own steady 
furrow, a homespun in- 
of pioneer 
America whose sincerity 
has won him the respect 
and affection of the lit- 
erary world 











The outcome of this 
summer in Iowa and Da- 
kota was a group of short 
stories which I called 
Main Traveled Roads. 
Had I remained in the 
West I should never have 
written these stories, al- 
though I might have 
written poems of my 
Wisconsin childhood. 
Time and distance aid in 
the selection of material. 

From writing — short 
stories it was but a step 
to the writing of long 
stories, and so I became 
a novelist. In all that I 
wrote, however, I had in 
mind the sociologic back- 
ground of my characters 
—TI was in effect the his- 
torian. The Captain of 
the Gray Horse Troop 
concerned the life of an 
Indian Reservation. The 
heroism of the forest 
ranger was the theme of 
Cavanaugh, and Hesper 
was based upon the 
labor war at Cripple 
Creek. I am not saying 
that this was an advan- 
tage to me, or that it is 
admirable from the liter- 
ary point of view; I am 
merely saying that such 
complications interested me. 

My latest phase is almost entirely his- 
torical. Since 1910 my writing has been 
autobiographic in form with a social his- 
torical content. In the four books which 
make up my Middle Border Chronicles 
and in the two most recent books, Road 
Side Meetings and Companions on the 
Trail I have been recording events and 
characters of the past. In A Son of the 
Middle Border and A Daughter of the 
Middle Border I have set down the home- 
ly history of a group of migrating fami- 
lies. I am there, but only as the annalist. 
In my later books my literary experiences 


lowa, the 


-are alone recorded. 


I am stating these facts at the request 
of the editor of Scholastic who believes 
that the story of my tribulations and mod- 
erate successes may be of some slight 
aid to those of you who are minded to 
become writers. I have had a good time 
but I have not made a fortune, for I have 
kept clear of the newspaper world, and 
dealt only with normal men and women. 
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Keeping Up with the English Language 


The Race Between Dictionary Makers and Our Expanding Tongue 


HE English dictionary, as we know 

it today, is a work of comparatively 

late development in the long period of 
growth of the English language itself. 

Before the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there had appeared in England dic- 
tionaries in two, three, or even four 
languages designed to help English- 
speaking persons to an understanding of 
Latin, French and other foreign lan- 
guages. Only with the beginning of the 
seventeenth century was there recognized 
the need for a dictionary which should 
help Englishmen to a better knowledge of 
their own language. 

In America, the first English dictionary 
written by an American—Samuel John- 
son, Jr., who was in no way connected 
with the great English lexicographer Dr. 
Samuel Johnson—was published in New 
Haven at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Since that time this country 
has taken an ever-increasing part 
in the making of dictionaries of the 
English language. 

The English dictionaries of the 
early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were small books, explaining 
at the most a few thousand words, 
in some cases with a small amount 
of added mythological, biographical 
and other information; they were 
much less extensive than the vest- 
pocket dictionaries of the present. 
The unabridged dictionaries of to- 
day are enormous single volumes, 
or elaborate works in a number of 
large volumes, which contain defini- 
tions of hundreds of thousands of 
entries, with much additional in- 


By H. G. EMERY 


Managing Editor, the Century Dictionary 


all English words (see illustration), 
and in his later editions indications 
of the stress in pronunciation is also 
introduced. 

In Dr. Samuel Johnson’s famous dic- 
tionary, the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1775 in two folio volumes, are 
introduced illustrative quotations from 
standard English works and authors. In- 
dividual words are treated in a number of 
separate definitions, each followed by 
quotations illustrating the precise sense 
involved. 

Throughout the history of dictionary- 
making there have been two views of the 
proper function of the lexicographer. The 
first is that it is his duty to set a standard 
of usage, admitting to his dictionary only 
such words and senses as may be consid- 
ered worthy, in accordance with the lit- 
erary canons of the time, and thus to fix 


A page from Bailey’s “Universal Etymological English 
Dictionary”, London, 1721, the first attempt to 
include all English words. Note the quaint definition 


of “An ABANDONED Wretch” 
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the language. Dr. Johnson, in compiling 
his dictionary, was largely guided by this 
principle. The same idea was involved 
in the founding in Italy in 1582, and in 
France in 1635, of academies charged 
with the improvement and establishment 
of the language of those countries. The 
second view, which has gained ascendancy 
in England and America, especially since 
the middle of the nineteenth century, is 
that it is the business of the lexicographer 
to record all words and senses, just as he 
finds them, or at least all that are“ taken 
up by the public and continue in use, and 
not to pick and choose among them as to 
their ascribed merits; that is, he should 
be a historian, not a critic. 

The lexicographer who sits down to- 
day to make a new English dictionary, or 
to bring an older one up-to-date, has 
before him a great mass of mate- 

rial recorded by earlier workers in 

the field. With the stage of devel- 
opment already reached by the 
great modern dictionaries—Web- 
ster’s, the Standard, the Century, 
and the Oxford—he will find little 
opportunity for innovation in the 
older material. His part in the 
growth of the dictionary will con- 
sist largely in dealing with the new 

‘ words and senses that are daily 
coming into the language. 

This new material is of many dif- 
ferent kinds, and comes from a vari- 
ety of sources. We read of some 
new invention, discovery or theory, 
and its name—as vitaphone, insulin 
or relativity—immediately becomes 
an object of the lexicographer’s at- 





formation. 

The growth from the small dic- 
tionaries of the early seventeenth 
century to the large ones of today 
has been a slow and gradual pro- 
cess. There has been an increase, 
not only in the number of words 
entered, but also in the amount and 
kinds of information given about 
them, and notably in the variety of 
senses distinguished for individual 
words. 

In early works such as that of 
Cockeram (1623), only “hard” 
words are entered, and they are 
explained by very short and art- 
lessly simple definitions. In Blount’s 
“Glossographia” (1656), also deal- 
ing only with difficult words, ety- 
mologies have become a part of the 
dictionary. In the work of Bailey 
(1721), the first attempt is made to 
‘--Inde «a complete collection of 
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tention. In the various sciences, 
arts and industries, new words are 
constantly coming into existence, 
which sooner or later become 
matter for the dictionaries. There 
is, for example, the automobile, 
which, used by a few at the be- 
ginning of the present century, is 
now an important feature in our 
daily life; its contributions to the 
language are numerous. There is 
aviation, with a similiar history, and 
with various special dictionaries of 
its own. There is radio, a mush- 
room industry, and a science as 
well, whose devotees far outnumber 
those even of the automobile; many 
are the new words it has added to 
the language during its brief his- 
tory, and sfrange and weird words 
at that. And, in a somewhat differ- 
ent category, there is psychoanaly- 
(Continued on page 18) 
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CADILLAC, Father of Fordtown 


By MARK O’HARA 





—————— 


A LA MEMOIRE 
DE 


ANTOINE LAUMET DE LA MOTHE 
CADILLAC 
NE DANS CETTE MAISON LE 
5 MARS 1658 
COLONISATEUR DU CANADA ET 
DE LA LOUISIANE 
FONDATEUR DE DETROIT 
COUVERNEUR DE CASTEL SARRASIN 
OU IL EST MORT EN 1730 
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HE foregoing inscription to the 

memory of Detroit’s first citizen ap- 
pears on a plaque at St. Nicholas de la 
Grave, a village at the base of the French 
Pyrenees, in the Gascon country. The 
brief phrases tell almost the entire story 
of Cadillac, as we know him today. The 
archives of France rarely mention him. 
Some of his surprisingly accurate maps 
and reports to the King were only lately 
found as far afield as Russia, where they 
were carried by Napoleon. Other docu- 
ments, recently translated, are a mass of 
contradictions. But the few authentic 
fragments of his story suggest a possibly 
great and a certainly momentous man. 

He has been likened by some to the 
Gascon cadets of the period, swaggering 
dare-devils, of sharp words and sharp 
swords, gay, impetuous, and_hot-tem- 
pered. The legendary Gascon is typified 
in Douglas Fairbanks’ performance as 
D’Artagnan in “The Three Musketeers” 
and in Rostand’s grand play, “Cyrano de 
Bergerac”. Cadillac himself is supposed 
to have been the source for Cyrano, al- 
though the belief is questionable. It is 
true that Cadillac, like Cyrano, had a 
huge nose, of which he was extremely 
sensitive, that he was an unsurpassable 
swordsman, that he was hot-tempered, and 
that he enjoyed pitting himself against 
great odds. But there the resemblance 
ends: Cadillac had little of the cavalier 
grace or humor of Cyrano. He was dead- 
ly serious about himself, his family, and 
his work, and he voiced violent and none 
too discreet contempt for the card-sharps 
and lady-fussers of the court who pro- 
fessed to toy with lite as if it were a 
pleasant game. This earnestness may ex- 
plain why Cadillac succeeded brilliantly 
as a colonial administrator in an era of 
conspicuous failures. 

The réle which Cadillac was to play in 
New France did not become apparent 
until it was almost time for his exit. In 
his early days he led the usual life of one 
born to high station. He could trace his 
lineage to the Crusades against the Sara- 
cens and he liked to brag that Richard 
the Lion-Hearted had been entertained 
in his early family home. Because of his 


affection for the swarthy Richard, and be- 
cause his own complexion was markedly 
brunette, his school-mates taunted Cadil- 
lac with the nick-name, “The Black 
Prince”. He was educated by the Jesuits, 
and he progressed uneventfully into the 





THE MAN 
AND HIS CITY 
The best statue of 
Cadillac, on a Detroit 
public building (cour- 
tesy Burton Historical 
Collection). Below is 
Washington. Boule- 
vard, a splendid down- 
town street in Detroit 





cadet schools for an army career. His 
first eccentricity developed in his fond- 
ness for studying in the tower of the fam- 
ily castle, surrounded by rooks, hawks, 
and pigeons. For this habit, or possibly 
in tribute to his nose, he earned another 
sobriquet, the Gascon equivalent for 
Hawk or Raven. In later life he sent the 
King lyrical reports of the birds about 
Detroit. Since historians assume, too, 
that he was exceptionally fond of music, 
there may be more than fanciful grounds 
for his identity with the poetic Cyrano. 

Because his poverty made it impossible 
for him to fill a niche in the luxurious 
court of the Grand Monarch, he set out to 
make his fame in America, originally as 
a confidential messenger to the King. 
Like all good Frenchmen, he accepted 
the doctrine that the power of Louis XIV 
was ordained by divine will, and in his 
youth he hoped to increase that power, 
with perhaps a baronetcy for his reward. 
This loyalty to the authority of Louis was 
the only force that held him later from 
defying a confiscatory royal decree and 
setting up an independent and flourishing 
state of the Great Lakes. 

Before his rise to power he had to serve 
a long apprenticeship in Quebec under 
old Governor Frontenac, where he 
learned the business of pioneer coloniza- 
tion: the geography of the new continent; 
methods of dealing with Indians; needs 
for cultivation and defense of the wild- 


erness; and possibilities of trade—the 
very locale and material which furnishes 
the background for Willa Cather’s new 
novel, Shadows on the Rock. Stories 
of him during this period tell how, rather 
than deign to draw a sword upon an in- 
ferior, he bashed an impudent cadet 
about the head with a brass candlestick, 
for insulting the lady who was to become 
Madame Cadillac. And he had the 
temerity to write Louis, “The world may 
revolve on its axis to all eternity, but Can- 
ada will no more become a France than 
a desert garden.” 

Fortunately, his honesty, courage, and 
intelligence won him the royal confidence. 
When Cadillac suggested the need of a 
new fort to curtail the lawlessness on the 
Lakes, to forestall the encroachments of 
the English, who were already casting 
covetous eyes at this region, Louis XIV 
heeded his advice. He chose his site 
cleverly, “the Straits between Hurons and 
Eries,” which meant control of all tribes 
of the Lakes and Prairies. Old Governor 
Frontenac at Quebec advised him to pre- 
pare for the attacks of enemies at court, 
whom Cadillac called “puppies snapping 
at my heels,” with a list of questions and 
answers about the new fort. On his voy- 
age to Paris, he carried also Frontenac’s 
last letter to the King, which said: “It is 
impossible to be more pleased than I am 
with the vigilance, good conduct, and 
adroit management of the Chevalier La 
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Mothe Cadillac.” He obtained permis- 
sion from the Court for the new settle- 
ment, but no title or cash, except half 
pay for soldiers, accompanied the permit. 
Cadillac insisted that the expedition 
should not cost Louis a sou. Louis him- 
self saw to that. 

What Cadillac did at the Straits seems 
almost a miracle. With a handful of sol- 
diers and artisans, he moved up the St. 
Lawrence at a pace of twenty to forty 
miles a day. The difficulties of the trip 
were an old story to him, and only when 
mutiny developed among his followers 
did he experience any rea! trouble. In the 
scuffle his hat was knocked off. Cadillac 
stepped back and drew his sword. “Come 
on, then!” he challenged. “Any or all 
of you.” But no one moved, and the 
mutiny was quelled. 

On July 24, 1710, the settlers arrived at 
what must have seemed a land of milk 
and honey. Cadillac selected the narrow- 
est point in the Straits to enable his can- 
non to shoot across to the other shore, 
and in a trice, stockades were up about 
an enclosure of sixty square yards. The 
new fort was named Pontchartrain, after 
Cadillac’s friend, the French Colonial 
Minister. Buffalo, elk, partridge, and 
duck were plentiful, but Cadillac had 
wheat in the ground by October. He in- 
tended to import no flour from France. 
In the absence of horses and oxen, the 
men hitched themselves to the plow. 

The first building in the fort was the 
church of St. Anne, which boasted a tin 
spire, and was equipped, by Cadillac’s 
care, with the bells for matins and ves- 
pers, silver chalices for mass, the pyx, 
and vestures for the priest. Warehouses 
flanked the walls, and a windmill ground 
the flour. Next Cadillac built a moat out- 
side the palisades, parallel with each wall. 
Soon fifty cabins were up, awaiting the 
arrival of fifty wives from Quebec, al- 
though Cadillac encouraged the men to 
marry with the Indian women. So quick- 
ly was the post built that the command- 
er’s wife and five children are said to have 
followed him in less than three months. 
Madame Cadillac was the first white 
woman to penetrate the Northwest terri- 
tory. The Indians joined the fort in wel- 
coming the new arrivals. 

Fort Pontchartrain knew almost ten 
years of peace and plenty. Shortly the 
colony owned cattle and hogs. The cellars 
were full of pelts and grain. Defenses 
were increased. The town had a surgeon, 
and the hospital provided for both white 
and Indian patients. It was not unusual 
for 7,000 Indians to come to Detroit to 
trade. They staked their villages outside 
the walls, and such was their respect for 
Cadillac that they dared not fight even 
among themselves. He dealt with them 
fairly in trade, and drastic punishment 
was dealt to anyone harming an Indian 
within the fort. Nevertheless, Cadillac 


made it plain to the Indians that he con- 
sidered himself their master, and the In- 
dians, on the whole, agreed. 

His prosperity at Detroit, unfortunate- 
ly, proved the Gascon’s undoing. His 
busy enemies, unable to unseat him with 





FORGOTTEN FIGURES OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


The name of Antoine Cadillac sur- 
vives for us today chiefly as a make of 
automobile. But behind it, if we dig 
deep enough, appears the shadowy 
figure of a French soldier of fortune 
whose exploits left a deep impress on 
the American continent. This article, 
based on an interesting book, “Cadil- 
lac”, by Agnes C. Laut (Bobbs, Mer- 
rill), tells his story. It will be followed 
at intervals through the year by other 
brief biographies of “Forgotten Fig- 
ures”—men and women who have sunk 
into obscurity, but who in their life- 
time had an important influence on 
American history. 











slander, suggested him for a greater posi- 
tion. The idea was to have Cadillac ap- 
pointed Governor of all Louisiana, leaving 
the wealth of Detroit to one of the Court’s 
pampered favorites. So Cadillac moved 
out, and Dubuisson moved in. But inside 


Scholastic 


of three years, the fort was a bloody ruin, 
Dubuisson knew nothing about Indians, 

For all his European strength it j, 
doubtful that Louis would have had the 
power to oust Cadillac from Detroit, had 
it not been for the Governor’s ingrained 
obedience to his sovereign. Cadillac re. 
luctantly moved to New Orleans, but 
Louisiana was a disappointment. After 
years of indifferent results, during which 
he attempted to open trade with New 
Spain, Cadillac was recalled to France, 
Shortly after his arrival, he was thrown 
into the Bastille and nearly poisoned for 
denouncing the famous fraud of the 
Mississippi Bubble, a company organized 
to exploit the Louisiana country in 1717, 
Only the collapse of the fraud saved him, 

For some time after leaving Detroit, 
Cadillac sued fruitlessly in Quebec and 
in Paris for compensation for his lost es. 
tates. Finally, with what he had saved 
out of the wreckage, he bought a govern. 
ship in his native Gascony. When cir. 
cumstances reduced his rank and his in. 
come there also, his son succeeded him. 
The details of his last six years are ob- 
scure, except that he stayed on at the 
Castle of Sarrasin, where, as the inscrip. 
tions says, he died in 1730—a disap. 
pointed old man, living in the memories 
of his New World power. 








Keeping Up with Language 


(Continued from page 16) 


sis, another newcomer among the sciences. 

New words of a general nature, or not 
intimately connected with any particular 
science, art or industry, are also constant- 
ly coming into the language. Some of 
these, as, for instance, the present-day 
words columnist, fundamentalism, lip- 
stick and superpower, are coined to sup- 
ply a need, and at once take their places 
among the accepted words of the lang- 
uage. Others are used only colloquially, 
or are unmistakably slang. Often words 
and expressions that are at first entered 
in the dictionary as colloquial or slang 
outlive such characterizaton, and even- 
tually become perfectly good members of 
the standard vocabulary. 

A large number of the additions to the 
English dictionary come from foreign 
languages. The traveler writes about his 
experiences, and uses various native 
words. He tells of practices, institutions, 
animals, plants, and other things for 
which we have no name in English, and 
for which he therefore uses the native 
name—safari, tsetse, hula-hula, poi or lei. 
Wars and international politics are also 
a constant source of additions. Such 
words, for instance, as camouflage, cartel, 
Dail, Fascisti, and swaraj, are all a prod- 
uct of the last fifteen years. 

Another group of new words, one which 
makes much trouble for the lexico- 
grapher, is that consisting of proprietary 


names registered as trade-marks. How 
many persons know, for example, that the 
words aspirin, celluloid, dictaphone, ko- 
dak, insulin, mah-jongg, neutrodyne, pho- 
tostat, tabasco, tabloid, and vitaphone are, 
or had their origin as, trade-marks? 

New senses of words already in exist- 
ence form a large part of the additions to 
the dictionary. The study of the sense- 
development of words is a very interest: 
ing one. It forms part of the science of 
“semasiology” or “semantics,” which 
deals with meanings in general. If one 
should select some long-lived word in one 
of the larger dictionaries and trace it 
from its original meaning, observing how 
one sense develops from another, he might 
be surprised by the facts discovered. For 
example, gesture has meant a movement 
of the body, or of the hand, to express 
thought, feeling or meaning. It has late- 
ly taken on the added sense of any action 
or proceeding intended for effect or to im- 
press others. 

To one actively engaged in the making 
of dictionaries, there is no end of the 
day’s work, for new words and new senses 
of old words will come to his notice 
wherever he goes and in whatever he 
reads. In the speech of the people about 
him he will constantly hear new expres 


- sions. On signboards and fences, and in 


the titles of moving-picture films, he will 
see new words that he will wish to jot 
down. Before he can find the material 
listed under the letter Z, that under the 
letter A is already behind the times. 
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Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for 


young people and in every other issue will answer questions on books and reading. 
should be addressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, 


ALL Scuotastic Book Clubs, and 
to all young booklovers everywhere, a 

Happy New Year—for I always feel as 
if the New Year really began when 
school does, in the fall, and not midway 
of the Christmas vacation. The class- 
rom library, in addition to the school 
library, is becoming indispensable to 
modern school life. It is so good to have 
your own books right in the room with 
you, chosen by yourselves, displayed on 
shelves or table made by yourselves, 
ready to take home and enjoy and bring 
back and discuss. 

And a special greeting to the Entre 
Nous Book Club, Belleville, W. Va., 
Miss Ida M. Peters, sponsor, because 
they sent me, just as school closed, a 
twenty-page book list for vacation read- 
ing, bound in green with a picture on the 
cover and some of the best annotations 
Ihave seen; this was the club’s present 
to the school. The book clubs have been 
fourishing so bravely by themselves that 
now we are going to give them such help 
as they have not had before—but this 
jou will learn elsewhere. Now I must 
attend to the new books on my desk. 

The first new one is made of four old 
ones, if Jules Verne ever grows old, for 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea, Around the World in Eighty Days, 
The Blockude Runners and From the 
Earth to the Moon are all bound up to- 
gether in The Omnibus Jules Verne, 
with colored maps and pictures, and this 
is really a bargain at three dollars. An- 
other “omnibus” is The Complete Pen- 
rod, and I am glad Mr. Tarkington has 
put all the Penrod books into one be- 
cause as it is I never can own them all at 
once because people borrow them too 
permanently. 

The first historical novels that have 
come in are exciting and romantic: The 
Secret Empire, by Henry W. Patterson, 
is a tale of a boy’s search for his father 
lost in the wilderness of New France 
when Canada was being explored by La 
Salle. It has a swinging, graceful style, 
and the historical personages are very 
teal and alive. Vagabond’s Ward, by 
Marjorie Prevost, is about a young girl 
in Paris in 1461, saved from the clutches 
of criminals in the crooked streets 
around Notre Dame by no less a person- 
age than Francois Villon, the poet and 
vagabond; she goes through extraor- 
dinary adventures and you get an idea 
of how strenuous life could be in the 
Middle Ages. The Oregon Trail, by 
Francis Parkman, is of course not a 
novel, but in the first really beautiful 

















JULES VERNE RETURNS TO LIFE 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


Omnibus Jules Verne (Lippincott), 
$3.00. 

The Secret Empire, by Henry W. Pat- 
terson (Coward, McCann), $2.00. 
Vagabond’s Ward, by Marjorie Pre- 

vost (Harper), $2.00. 

The Oregon Trail, by Francis Park- 
man (Farrar and Rinehart), $3.00. 
Hathaway House, by Nelia Gardner 

White (Stokes), $2.00. 

The Graper Girls, by Elizabeth Cor- 
bett (Century), $2.00. 

Illustrations of Cynthia, by Erick 
Berry (Harcourt, Brace), $2.00. 
Douglas of Porcupine, by Louise An- 

drews Kent (Houghton, Mifflin), 

$2.50. 
Jane’s Island, by Marjorie Hill Allee 

(Houghton, Mifflin), $2.00. 

Along the Brook, by Raymond T. Ful- 
ler (John Day), $2.50. 

The Book of the Microscope, by Ger- 
ald Beavis (Lippincott), $2.50. 

Luck of Lowry, by Josephine Daskam 

Bacon (Longmans, Green), $2.00. 
The Spanish McQuades, by Mary D. 

Donahey (Doubleday, Doran), 

$2.00. 

Smuggler’s Luck, by E. A. Stackpole 

(Morrow), $2.00. 

The Scarlet Cockerel, by Clifford 

Sublette (Little, Brown), $2.00. 

In case your hookstore does not 
carry these books, write to us giving 
their names and inclosing the retail 
price of the book listed here. We will 
see that you are supplied. 


SCHOLASTIC SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


155 East 44th St. New York City 
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by Farrar and Rinehart—many young 
people are going to read it as if it were 
fiction, so far from plain textbook his- 
tory it looks—and is, for that matter. 
These Indians fairly jump out of the 
pictures. 

Now for the novels about everyday 
American life. Hathaway House, by Nelia 
Gardner White, is a leisurely, richly 
wrought record of an interesting family 
in a small city, living in a two-story-and- 
attic house with not much money but with 
fine taste in books, music and the worth- 
while things of life; best of all, with a 
strong sense of humor and family affec- 
tion even stronger. This novel is not es- 
pecially for young people, though they 
will gladly read it; anyone who believes 
in families may well do so; it involves a 
wedding but it is not the one you think it 
will be. The Graper Girls, by Elizabeth 
Corbett, is composed of the doings of 
three high school sisters who were so very 
popular with the older readers of St. 
Nicholas that the author had to put them 
into a book to meet the demand; this book 
is based on just such incidents and prob- 
lems as you come upon in your own 
lives and wish, perhaps, you knew some 
one who had been through such things 
before. The Graper girls are funny and 
sensible and quite the sort you'll like to 
meet. Another sort of school is shown in 
Erick Berry’s /llustrations of Cynthia— 
an art school, whose special features and 
incidents are the basis of a set of amus- 
ing stories with the same group of young 
people taking part. Douglas of Porcu- 
pine, by Louise Andrews Kent, is a fam- 
ily story, also an adventure yarn, for the 
family spends the winter in their sum- 
mer home on an island off the coast of 
Maine, while the father is away on an 
Arctic exploration trip that lasts longer 
than he had expected, and while they 
are there (to save on expenses) a treas- 
ure hunt of an unusual nature takes 
place and an unusual treasure is found. 
I like this family uncommonly well, they 
are so amusing and ingenious. Another 
island figures in one of the best stories 
of the season, Jane’s Island, by Marjorie 
Hill Allee. This is at Wood’s Hole, 
Mass., where the Marine Laboratory 
draws together scientists from all over 
the world so that they may carry on re- 
search; the straightforward and uncom- 
promising young Jane is the daughter 
of one, and helps (after her fashion) in 
his work, both scientific and social; the 
best part of this good book is its power 
to make you feel true scientific fervor as 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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For English Classes 


Tuis SustLe Lanp, by Struthers Burt, Scrib- 
ner’s, August. 

Some differences between these United 
States which are not apparent from a Pull- 
man window. Our sectionalism is illustrated 
with amusing stories. 


Worps as Nuisances. The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature (August 8) editorializes 
entertainingly on words whose misuse and 
over-use have brought them into disfavor. Ex- 
amples: complex, unique, cult, absolutely, 
temperamental. 


Famous Reyections, by John Bakeless, The 
Bookman, August. 

Anecdotes of masterpieces and best-sellers 
which publishers’ readers were once too blind 
to accept. In the same issue, John Gals- 
worthy, distinguished English author of The 
Forsyte Saga, lectures on “The Creation of 
Character in Fiction.” 


France’s Greatest Actor, by Magdalene 
Marx, Theatre Guild Magazine. 

The story of Firmin Gemier, whose mas- 
terly roles have included everything from Shy- 
lock to the Admirable Crichton. 


THE GREENHOUSE, Fortune, September. 
Botany in terms of finance, with flaming 
color photographs by way of illustration. 


ANOTHER Jew WitHout Money, by Swann 
Harding, Atlantic Monthly, August. 

Epilogue on an unsung hero, Dr. Joseph 
Goldberger, including his fight to prove that 
pellagra was not an infection, but the result 
of malnutrition. 


Lire IN THE Unitep States, Scribner’s, Au- 
gust, September. 

A group of prize essays on the American 
scene, including a Kansas childhood; a Ten- 
nessee youngster who joined the Marines, 
went to naval prison and while there edu- 
cated himself; an Oklahoma race riot; relief 
work among Kentucky mountaineers; and a 
North Carolina hotel which, if it were in Eu- 
rope, would appear in the guide books. 


SPEAKING OF ReEvoLuTIoN, by Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon, The Nation, August 19. 

Breezy reflections that Time does, indeed, 
fly. 


Tue Reporter AT Larce, by Morris Markey, 
The New Yorker, August 15. 
Wistful notes on the professional spirit in 
sport. 
Ivory: Scource oF AFRICA, 
Moore, Asia, September. 
The history of the ivory trade and its ef- 
fect upon a strange continent. 


by Ernst D. 


For History and Social Studies 


Wantep: Perspective, by James Truslow 
Adams, Harpers, August. 

Why we ought to know more history, with 
specific reference to business depression. 


Manuattan, A. D. 1950. The August num- 
ber of Creative Art offers an object-lesson in 
large-scale city-planning. The entire issue is 
devoted to the architecture and physical lay- 
out of New York City, past, present, and fu- 


ture, but mostly future, magnificently illus- 
trated with plans, drawings, and photographs. 


Wuite Gotp: Tue Story or Hoover Dam. 
An attractive little pamphlet telling the epic 
tale of the Colorado River and the physical 
facts of the construction of Hoover Dam. 
Copies may be secured from the President’s 
Office of the American Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago, 
which, published it. 


Peace VERSUS THE Tin So.pier, by Farns- 
worth Crowder, Survey Graphic, September. 

How war looks to a schoolboy, with a good 
suggestion on how to change its appearance. 


Feupatism IN West Vircinia, by Helen G. 
Norton, The Nation, August 12. 

Modern “slavery” conditions among the 
coal mine workers. 


Down anv Out 1n Detroit, by Charles R. 
Walker, Forum, September. 

A reasonable and fair-minded picture of the 
depression in Detroit. 


Tue Rapio Octopus, by Dane York, Amer- 
ican Mercury, August. 

A comprehensive history of radio’s sensa- 
tional rise and appalling waste. 


U. S., Incorporatep, by Jay Franklin, Forum, 
August. 

The cleverest of the national “medicine- 
nen” tells his solution that will fix everything, 
and it’s a good one, too. 


Tue Lawtess ARM OF THE Law, by Ernest 
Jerome Hopkins, Atlantic Monthly, Septem- 
ber. 

The report of the Wickersham Commission 
condemning “third-degree” tactics finds cor- 
reboration in this investigation of “our high- 
handed police”. 


Tue Iron Duke, Philip Guedalla, distin- 
guished British biographer, presents three 
chapters from his forthcoming life of the 
Duke of Wellington, conqueror of Napoleon 
at Waterloo, in Harper’s for July, August, 
and September. 


FRANKLIN Rooseve.t. This being the open 
season for sketches of presidential candidates, 
The New Yorker, in its famous “Profiles” has 
a first-class human interest story of the Dem- 
ocratic Governor of New York (August 15 
and 22 issues). 


RELIGION IN THE ScHoots. The fifth Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs at the University of 
Yale Divinity School, and Dr. George T. 
Waite, of the Baptist Board of Missions, on 
“The Need for Religious Education.” “Pub- 
lic schools have drifted far toward completely 
ignoring religion, and a sense of God must 
be restored in them,” they said. 


GeocrapHic News Buttetins. The Na- 
tional Geographic Society issues valuable 
weekly bulletins for teachers during the 
school year. They are illustrated with a 
wealth of photographs and maps, and will be 
mailed for thirty weeks for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress School Service, National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C. 


Scholastic 
As One Reader to Another 


(Concluded from page 19) 


you read. Jane is thirteen but the gir] 
who takes care of her is grown up. And 
speaking of animals in the water, there 
is yet time to use Along the Brook, by 
Raymond T. Fuller, a little illustrate 
manual you can slip into your side. 
pocket as you walk beside a stream and 
use to identify flies, frogs and flowers, 
caddis, leeches, and all sorts of wild ani. 
mals I have known, for brooks are old 
friends of mine: I wish I were following 
one now instead of threading my way 
through Forty-second street, it would be 
cooler. If you do take such a brook. 
walk, or go anywhere with a specimen 
case, see if you don’t find The Book of 
the Microscope, by Gerald Beavis, im. 
mensely interesting. This explains how 
to use a microscope to the best advan. 
tage (whether a simple and inexpensive 
glass or one of higher power), how to 
prepare specimens, how to take care of 
the instrument, and many such important 
matters, with colored pictures. 

However, I’m not through with the 
adventure stories yet: Luck of Lowry, 
by Josephine Daskam Bacon, is a ston 
for girls, a mystery romance but with 
unusually good character drawing, so 
that you feel that vou are really well 
acquainted with the girls who experi- 
ence these things. Moreover, their char- 
acters develop as the story goes on—and 
it is this that makes me like the story. 
The Spanish McQuades, by Mary D. 
Donahey, is another adventure story: 
two sisters search for a family treasure 
lost in Yucatan; they are self-reliant 
young ladies and I can assure you they 
need to be. Smuggler’s Luck, by E. A. 
Stackpole, is a romance of Nantucket in 
the time of the American Revolution, 
when the island was forced into an armed 
neutrality. Nantucket Quakers were 
strong for the patriots, and a_ boy, 
Timothy Punkham, tells the story of his 
thrilling experiences. The author is a 
Nantucketer and writes with gusto about 
a part of our history of which not all 
Americans know. There is a new edi- 
tion, with colored plates, of the _prize- 
winning novel, The Scarlet Cockerel, by 
Clifford Sublette, in which a sixteenth 
century youth sails for Carolina with the 
Huguenots, fights in Florida and returns 
with treasure to Gascony. 


These adventure stories are well-writ- 
ten—no shoddy workmanship in any | 
have named—and besides the thrills 
each one has something that gives the 
book such value as makes it worth your 
reading. You need not read silly stories 
to get romance, for some of the noblest 
and most beautiful novels are highly ro- 
mantic; you need not read badly written 
books to get excitement, for some of the 
most exciting adventures have been writ- 
ten in English it is a joy to read. 
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THE POETRY CORNER 
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Carl Sandburg 


ARL SANDBURG was a milkman, a 
porter, a truck-handler, a pottery 
apprentice, a dish-washer, a soldier, a re- 


fy porter, a basketball player, a pamphlet- 


eer, a safety-first expert, a salesman, and 
even an editor of a college newspaper 
before he was able to become a poet by 
profession as well as by nature. 

His first poems were published when 
he was twenty-six, but it was not until 
ten years later that the now famous 
“Chicago” brought him his first recogni- 
tio, a recognition that was not always 
kind. Today, he is fifty-three, and it is 
only in the last few years that he has been 
acclaimed one of the dominant poets of 
the nation, a writer of “limber, lasting, 
ferce words.” He has made a new kind 
of poetry of his own out of common 
things and common people—farm chores 
and steel girders, saxophones, milkmen, 
and 5 & 10c stores. And of all poets of 
America, he is best beloved by children 
for his Rootabaga Stories, and his Abe 
Lincoln Grows Up. 

Harry Hansen describes him: “When 
Carl Sandburg talks to you he seems to 
have a bit of a stoop, to lean forward as 
he speaks; but before an audience he 
stands erect and seems much taller than 
he is. His long grayish hair, which he 
parts on the right side, falls forward over 
his forehead. After he speaks you forget 
about his looks—his voice is a rich, deep 
monotone and he draws out his words 
slowly, which heightens the effect of his 
reading.” , 

The following poems are taken from 
his latest publication, Early Moon, which 
includes selections from his earlier works. 
The amusing drawings are by James 
Daugherty. For these and for the first 
four poems we are indebted to the kind- 
ness of- Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
publishers of Early Moon. “Prayers of 
Steel” is from the volume Cornhuskers, 
by permission of Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, its publishers. 





Early May, after cold rain the sun baffling 
cold wind. 

Itish setter pup finds a corner near the 
cellar door, all sun and no wind, 





Cuddling there he crosses forepaws and lays 
his skull 

Sideways on this pillow, dozing in a half- 
sleep, 

Browns of hazel nut, mahogany, rosewood, 
played off against each other on his 
paws and head. 





New Farm Tractor 


Snub nose, the guts of twenty mules are in 


your cylinders and transmission. 


The rear axles hold the kick of twenty Mis- 


souri jackasses. 


It is in the records of the patent office and 


the ads there is twenty horse power 
pull here. 


The farm boy says hello to you instead of 


twenty mules—he sings to you in- 
stead of ten span of mules. 


A bucket of oil and a can of grease is your 


hay and oats. 


Rain proof and fool proof they stable you 


anywhere in the fields with the stars 
for a roof. 


I carve a team of long ear mules on the 


steering wheel—it’s good-by now to 
leather reins and the songs of the old 
mule skinners. 


Prayers of 
Steel 


Lay me on an anvil, O God. 


Beat me and hammer me into a 
crowbar. 


ick 
Cay AGO Let me pry loose old walls. 


Primer Lesson 

Look out how you use proud words. 

When you let proud .words go, it is not easy 
to call them back. 

They wear long boots, hard boots; they walk 
off proud; they can’t hear you call- 
ing— 

Look out how you use proud words. 


Trinity Peace 


The grave of Alexander Hamilton is in Trin- 
ity yard at the end of Wall Street. 


The grave of Robert Fulton likewise is in 
Trinity yard were Wall Street stops. 


And in this yard stenogs, bundle boys, 
scrubwomen, sit on the tombstones, 
and walk on the grass of graves, 
speaking of war and weather, of 


babies, wages, and love. 


An iron picket fence . . . and 
streaming thousands along 
Broadway sidewalks . . . 
straw hats, faces, legs... a 
singing, talking, hustling river 
... down the great street 
that ends with a Sea. 


. .. easy is the sleep of Alexander 


Hamilton. 


. easy is the sleep of Robert 
Fulton. 


. easy is the great government 
and the great steamboats. 


Drawings by James Daugherty, 
Courtesy Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Let me lift and loosen old foun- 
dations. 


Lay me on an anvil, O God. 
Beat me and hammer me into a steel spike. 


Drive me into the girders that hold a sky- 
scraper together. 


Take red-hot rivets and fasten me into the 
central girders. 


Let me be the great nail holding a sky- 
scraper through blue nights into 
white stars. 


Jefferson Davis enters the Capitol at 
Washington 


BLUE AND GRAY BURY 
HATCHET 


TATUARY HALL in the national 
Capitol, where each state is entitled 
to place statues of two popular heroes, 
is a miscellany of fine sculpture and artis- 
tic horrors. One of the better pieces of 
statuary was unveiled this summer—Mis- 
issippi’s Jefferson Davis, president of the 
Confederacy. 

Thirty years ago, when Virginia sought 
to install the statue of Robert E. Lee, a 
wind of indignation rushed through the 
North, but today, instead of protest, there 
was acclaim for the Southern statesman. 
The Civil War may now be said to be over 
at last. 

The states have now named sixty-four 
of the possible ninety-six representatives. 
Frances Willard, Illinois temperance cru- 
sader, is the only woman; Sequoyah, of 
Oklahoma, the only Indian. Most modern 
representative is Robert M. La Follette 
of Wisconsin; most ancient, California’s 
Junipero Serra, and the colonial leaders 
of New England, Roger Sherman, John 
Winthrop. and Roger Williams. The only 
Presidents are George Washington, An- 
drew Jackson, and James A. Garfield. No- 
table omissions are Abraham Lincoln, 
Alexander Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, 
Samuel Clemens, Grover Cleveland, John 
Marshall, and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The reason for this is the limit of two. 
With Washington and Lee to choose from, 
Virginia was obliged to pass by Jefferson. 
Likewise, Massachusetts had room for 
only Samuel Adams and Winthrop out of 
its long roll of great sons. 


General Lew Wallace of Indiana is the 
only writer in the list, although that state 
is also the home of George Ade, James 
Whitcomb Riley, and Booth Tarkington. 


There are no poets, no musical compos- 
ers, only one doctor, Crawford W. Long 
of Georgia, and one inventor, Robert Ful- 
ton of Pennsylvania. Only a history pro- 
fessor can identify fifty per cent of those 
named. 


BEATING EUCLID AT HIS 
OWN GAME 


RISECTING an angle by plane geom- 

etry, using no tools but a compass 
and a straight-edge rule, is to a mathe- 
matician what an unassisted triple play is 
to a shortstop. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph J. Callahan, presi- 
dent of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
claims to be the first to turn the trick— 
a problem which has occupied other 
mathematicians a lifetime. He is waiting 
for copyright before he explains the 
method, which involves a geometrical fig- 
ire not treated in Euclid. Excitement fol- 
lowing his announcement amuses him be- 
cause, he says, “Trisection has no special 
practical applications.” Father Callahan’s 
mathematical reputation gives prestige to 
his statement, which has been challenged 
by a number of other Euclideans. His 
book, “Einstein or Euclid?”, is being 
published this month. 

Following Dr. Callahan’s statement, 
George Hurd, a Boston salesman whose 
hobby is mathematics, says that by his 
original system of “natural relations”, he 
can trisect the angle five ways, reduplicate 
the cube, and, if pi is a positive value, 
square the circle. All three feats are 
thought impossible. Hurd’s meagre train- 
ing in mathematics may be responsible 
for the method which he developed along 
unconventional lines. With Harold A. 
Zagar, Newton College professor, he is 
composing a work describing the essen- 
tials of his system. 

The dia- 
gram here by 
Prof. Forest 
A. Foraker,of p 
the Univer- 
sity of Pitts- 
burgh, sug- 
gests a procedure for trisection devised 
by Archimedes (225 B. C.). If BC 
equals BO and if angles BAO and ABO 
each equal twice BOC, angle BOC equals 
1-3 given angle DOA. But Professor For- 
aker’s diagram cannot be constructed by 
rule and compass alone. 





The Very Reverend Joseph J. Callahan, who 
solved an ancient mathematical riddle 








The Constitution, restored and redecorated, 
in Boston harbor 


ALIAS “OLD IRONSIDES” 


HANKS to Judge Curtis D. Wilbur 
and to the school children of Amer. 
ica, the frigate Constitution has been 
completely remodeled for the fourth tim 
and is again in active commission of tle 
United States Navy. This summer she 
slipped out of Boston harbor to give a les- 
son in history to eighteen seacoast towns. 
Over 134 years ago, the Constitution 
was built at the order of President Wash- 
ington not far from the site of its recent 
reconstruction. Paul Revere, whose 
foundry company in Boston still does 
business, supplied the sheathing and iron 
work. Betsy Ross of Philadelphia made 
the first flags and signals. 

Launched in 1797 from Hartt’s ship- 
yard, Boston, the Constitution sailed to 
the West Indies to curb activities of 
French privateers. In 1804, she forced 
peace with Barbary pirates and stopped 
payment of tribute by the government. 
During the War of 1812, she defeated the 
Guerriere, Java, Pictou, Dyane, Levant 
and captured many other men-of-war, 
breaking the tradition of British suprem- 
acy on the seas, turning defeat into vic: 
tory, averting secession of New England 
‘states from the Union, and _ bolstering 
American independence. 

When her fighting days were over, in 
1830, the Navy was ready to junk the old 
champion until Oliver Wendell Holmes 
wrote “Ay, Tear Her Tattered Ensign 
Down!”, causing her to be recommis- 
sioned in 1833. Again in 1873, it was nec- 
essary to rescue the old ship from limbo, 
and, in the recent “Save ‘Old Ironsides’” 
campaign, she was almost entirely rebuilt. 
Today not more than 15 per cent of the 
original ship remains. 

At Secretary Wilbur’s request, Con- 
gress passed a bill to return the Consti- 
tution to service, but without authorizing 
funds because it was felt that patriotic cit- 
izens would prefer to contribute volun 
tarily. The first appeal to school children 
returned $154,366, almost one-fourth of 
the total sum required. Additional contr! 
butions were secured by other means. 
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Flizabeth Coatsworth with her baby daughter 
in her garden 


BOOK OF THE YEAR 


reat year for nine years Frederick 
Melcher, of THE PusLisHEeR’s WEEK- 
ty, has awarded the John Newbery 
medal to the author of the best book pub- 
lished for children, chosen by a commit- 
tee of librarians. This year at the con- 
vention of the American Library Associa- 
tion, in New Haven, the medal was given 
to Elizabeth Coatsworth (privately Mrs. 
Henry Beston), author of The Cat Who 
Vent to Heaven, a book about an artist 
in Japan. 

Nobody knows whether to call The Cat 
Vho Went to Heaven a children’s book 
or an adult book. It grew directly out of 
experiences in the Orient and it expresses, 
in the story and in the occasional poems 
which are the songs of the old house- 
keeper, a poetic and humorous apprecia- 
tion of the Oriental point of view. 

Earlier winners of the medal include 
Charles J. Finger, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
Charles Boardman Hawes, Arthur B. 
Chrisman, Will James, Hendrik Van 
Loon, Hugh Lofting, Rachel Field, and 
Eric Kelly. Miss Field and Miss Coats- 
worth are the only women. 

Her publishers, the Macmillan Com- 
pany, say Miss Coatsworth has “hung 
her hammock in the squalid village of 
Copan near the jungle-covered pyramids 
of the Mayas . . . looked over the North- 
umberland lakes from the watch-towers 
of the Roman Wall . . . seen the Great 
Wall of China uncoiling for miles across 
the folds of savage mountains.” 

Other books by Miss Coatsworth are 
The Cat and the Captain, about New Eng- 
land; Toutou in Bondage, a dog in Mo- 
rocco; The Sun’s Diary, an almanac for 
young people; The Boy with the Parrot, a 
Guatemala story; and three volumes of 
adult poetry. She was born in Buffalo 
and graduated from Vassar. When she 
makes an ink blot on a book which she 
is autographing, she adds enough lines to 
convert the blot into a cat and calls the 
picture something like “Tranquillity and 
Delight.” 

Miss Coatsworth’s husband writes, too. 
With their baby daughter, they have a 
Ds time together at their home on Cape 


SUMMER IN THE AIR 


ILEY POST of Oklahoma and Har- 

old Gatty of Australia, backed by 

the oil millions of Mr. Florence Hall, 

hopped a Lockheed plane, the “Winnie 

Mae,” around the world in eight days— 
an all-time record. 

Trying to better that record, Hugh 
Herndon, Jr., and Clyde Pangborn fell 
behind schedule and decided instead to 
try for $53,000 offered for a non-stop 
flight from Tokvo to Seattle. Because 
they photographed fortifications (unin- 
tentionally, they say) and flew over Japan 
without a permit, Japanese officials had 
them heavily fined, nearly locked them 
up, and refused permission for further 
flight. 

Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
soared back into the aviation spotlight 
with a pleasure flight to the Orient, stop- 
ping in Canada, Alaska, Siberia, and the 
Kurile Islands enroute. They were wildly 
received at Tokyo. 

Three conspicuous trans-Atlantic jumps 
were the home-coming journey of Otto 
Hillig, German photographer, piloted by 
a Dane, Holger Hoiriss; the “Justice for 
Hungary” flight by George Endres and 
Alexander Magyar as a protest against 
the division of Hungarian territory by the 
Treaty of Trianon; and the record non- 
stop flight from New York to Istanbul, 
Turkey, in a Bellanca by Russel N. Board- 
man and John L. Polando, 5,011 miles, in 
49 hours. 

Dr. Dornier’s 12-motored DO-X, the 
world’s largest flying boat, finally reached 
New York with 70 passengers after a 
laborious, much delayed progress from 
Switzerland, via Africa and South 
America. 

Among the newest developments is a 
parachute invented in Russia which de- 
scends more slowly than an autogyro. In 
a test, it carried a basket of eggs. None 
broke. 

The most sensational air adventure to 
date was the 15-hour stay of Prof. Au- 
guste Piccard and Charles Kipfer 10 
miles above the earth, where they had 
gone to study intensity of cosmic rays in 
the stratosphere, a rarefied layer of gas 
above the atmosphere. They travelled in 
a small aluminum sphere suspended from 
a yellow balloon, and stayed so long it 
was feared they could not come down. 


Anne and Colonel Lindbergh on their arrival 
at Aklavik 


‘ i 
(Science Service) 


Masani Nagata finds comets in a melon patch 


AMATEUR FINDS COMET 


URING the day Masani Nagata is 
foreman in a California melon 
patch. But at night his eyes turn up- 
ward toward the sky. He has a telescope 
with a 3-inch lens—not an expensive in- 
strument, but one which any worker 
might buy for himself. Yet through this 
telescope he found a comet which had es- 
caped the watchful eyes of all the great 
observatories. 

Nagata never studied astronomy in 
school, but his father taught him a love 
of the stars. He took a correspondence 
course in astronomy, bought the best 
books on it he could obtain, and got him- 
self a telescope. 

“On July 15 about 8:30 p. m. Pacific 
Standard Time,” says Nagata, “I was ob- 
serving the planet Neptune with my three- 
inch telescope which has a thirty diameter 
eyepiece. Near one of the stars in the 
constellation Leo I found what seemed to 
be a nebulous, hazy star. As I am very 
familiar with that area of the heavens I 
was very puzzled about what I had seen. 

“The next evening at about 8 p. m., ob- 
serving the same point, I found the same 
‘star’ moved about one degree to the 
northeast. It seemed to be a comet. As 
I could not believe that a comet of this 
brilliance, magnitude seven, could have 
escaped the eyes of thousands with much 
more efficient instruments than mine, I 
inquired at Mt. Wilson Observatory if 
such a comet were known. They replied 
in the negative. Then I pointed out to 
them the position and they answered me 
that two photographs they had taken 
showed the comet.” 

Mt. Wilson Observatory then an- 
nounced the discovery of ‘“Nagata’s 
Gomet” to the world. At other observa- 
tories, the question was asked: “Who is 
Nagata?” None could answer, and the 
general assumption at first was that the 
comet had been discovered in Japan. 

But Masani Nagata does not care for 
fame. He will continue to go to his work 
under the sun at 110 degrees, lightening 
his labors with his nightly searches of the 
heavens. He is interested in sunspots, 
too, and hopes to study their relation to 
weather. 
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Scene outside the “Danat” Bank in Berlin as word was passed about that the bank had 
stopped making payments. The Reich Government ordered it closed to forestall a “run”, 
but it has since been reopened 


OR the first time since the Senate of 
the United States refused to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles and the Covenant 
of the League of Nations twelve years 
ago, America has once more stepped into 
the vortex of European affairs and 
stretched out a helping hand to the 
struggling continent across Lake Atlantic. 
When President Hoover took the initia- 
tive toward easing the strain of repara- 
tions payments on Germany, he destroyed 
forever the pretty myth that the war debts 
have nothing to do with world peace and 
stability. He might deny our responsi- 
bility, to be politically consistent, but 
Europe believes with all her soul that 
this is only a beginning, and that Amer- 
ica is “coming back”. 

On June 20 the President proposed to 
the world a “postponement, during one 
year, of all intergovernmental debts, rep- 
arations and relief debts.” A moratorium, 
it is called, a word derived from the Latin 
for “delaying”, meaning an emergency 
act to allow a debtor or a bank to sus- 
pend payments for a given period. What 
brought Mr. Hoover to take this step? 

The President is kept well informed by 
our Ambassadors abroad of conditions in 
foreign countries that the general public 
is not always aware of. Germany re- 
members with horror the years imme- 
diately following the war when black 
bread and cabbage soup was the general 
diet, and a million paper marks could be 
bought for a dollar. She fears these 
hardships may come again. Her indus- 


tries have been badly hit by the world 
depression. Five million men are out 
of work in a nation of 60,000,000. Agri- 
culture is worse off than manufacturing. 
Taxes are excessive. Standards of living 
for all but the wealthiest have declined. 

Since September 1, 1929, Germany has 
been paying reparations under the Young 
Plan, which was devised by an interna- 
tional commission of experts under the 
chairmanship of the American, Owen D. 
Young. The Young Plan replaced the 
Dawes Plan, which helped to stabilize 
Germany in 1924, but which set no defi- 
nite end to the reparations payments. 
Under the Young Plan Germany is to 
make annual payments for 58 years (un- 
til 1988). This period was fixed to cor- 
respond with the terms of the Allied war 
debts to the U. S. The total of these an- 
nuities for the whole period is over $27,- 
000,000,000, but if capitalized at 514 per 
cent, they would have a cash value at 
present of a little over $8,000,000,000. 
The payment for the present year would 
be approximately $385,000,000, plus vari- 
ous minor expenditures. This money is 
deposited in the Bank for International 
Settlements at Basle, Switzerland, estab- 
lished by the Young Plan, where it is 
divided up into fixed quotas for France, 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, etc., France re- 
ceiving more than half the total. 

The German payments are divided by 
the Young Plan into two parts—one 
called unconditional, about one-third of 
the whole annuity, which must be paid 


Scholastic 


AMERICA ABANDONS “ISOLATION” 


Hoover Moratorium Checks Collapse of Germany and 
Strengthens Peaceful Elements of Europe 


in cash regardless of economic condj. 
tions; the other, or conditional, might be 
postponed in case of a fall in German 
currency values. The unconditional pay. 
ments are secured by Germany from the 
earnings of her state railways. The res 
has to come out of the annual budget, 
In order for her citizens and industries ty 
have a taxable surplus, she must have 
what is called a “favorable trade bal. 
ance”, that is, her exports must exceed 
her imports. But on account af the high 
tariffs of other nations and the falling of 
in foreign trade, Germany’s sales have 
been greater than her purchases in only 
two years since the Dawes Plan started. 

Result: Germany has had a constantly 
increasing deficit, and has had to borrow 
an average of $600,000,000 a year, mostly 
on short-term loans. This could not 
on indefinitely.- Foreign bankers becam 
unwilling to renew these loans; they be. 
gan to withdraw their funds, and enor 
mous amounts of gold drained out of the 
Reichsbank in a few weeks. Germany’ 
own capitalists grew panicky and seat 
most of their money out of the country. 
Chancellor Bruening’s government piled 
on tax after tax, and cut wages and pen 
sions. But despite their best efforts, 
Germany’s credit was rapidly sinking, 
The moratorium plan came in the nick 
of time to prevent a complete collapse. 
Even so, before the summer was over 
many banks failed, and the Darmstadter 
and National, fourth largest in Germany 
closed its doors. President von Hinden 
burg ordered all banks and exchange: 
closed for two days. Later, after a breath: 
ing spell, they reopened. : 

It was the German political situation, 
however, that aroused the worst fears. 
Elections for the Reichstag a year ago 
returned 107 deputies for the National 
Socialists (called also “Nazis”, Fascists, 
or Hitlerites) , led by the fire-eating Adolf 
Hitler, as against only 12 before. They 
want an extreme dictatorship modeled 
somewhat on Mussolini’s. They are u- 
alterably opposed to the Young Plan 
and to all compromise with France. And 
their leader has threatened to stop at 
nothing, not even “heads rolling in the 
sand”. At the other extreme, the Com- 
munists suddenly grew to 76 deputies— 
equally opposed to the present regime. 
Chancellor Bruening, with the support 
of the moderate Center parties and the 
Socialists, has struggled all year to keep 
the Government alive against these twin 
threats. He has been able to do so chiefly 
because of the backing of the aged and 
respected Von Hindenburg, who gave 
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Bruening dictatorial powers over finances 
yhen the Reichstag failed to approve his 
plans. 

Germany’s position in Europe is cen- 
tral not only geographically, but morally. 
Many smaller nations depend upon her 
economically. The Communist move- 


ment is stronger there than in any nation 
but Russia. 


The West rightly regards 
her as the chief bulwark of capitalism 
and representative government against 
red revolution or Fascist dictatorship. 
Her fate is so intimately bound up with 
that of England, France, and even the 
United States, that disaster to Germany 
would have grave effects on them all. 
America’s stake in Germany is clear when 
it is realized that one-third of all Amer- 
ican investments in Europe are in the 
Reich. It is probable that President 
Hoover was influenced by the pleas of in- 
ternational bankers for protection of 
their large German securities. We could 
not afford to stand idly by and see Ger- 
many go down. 

The President’s plan was briefly this: 
Germany should be relieved of all rep- 
arations payments for the year 1931-1932, 
which would constitute in effect a loan 
of $400,000,000 toward balancing the Ger- 
man budget. The United States would 
lose about $246,000,000 in payments from 
Britain, France, and the other Allied 
debtors. France would lose $192,000,000 
from Germany, but would not have to 
pay $104,000,000 to England and the 
U. S., leaving her a net loss of about 
$89,000,000. Britain’s net loss would be 
about $16,000,000; Italy’s, $8,000,000. 

The moratorium plan was immediately 
accepted by England and Italy, and of 
course was hailed with wild enthusiasm 
and gratitude in Germany. But France, 
Germany’s ancient enemy, was not so 
lenient. Premier Laval pointed out that 
France would lose more heavily than any 
country, in proportion to her population 
and wealth. The French insisted that the 
Young Plan should not be disturbed. 
There followed two weeks of hectic con- 
ferences in Paris between Secretaries 
Mellon and Stimson, representing Presi- 
dent Hoover, who had gone to Europe 
for vacations, and the French officials. 
Finally, the agreement was signed “in 
principle”, but with an amendment by 
France that Germany should make her 
unconditional payments as usual to the 
World Bank, which would then loan them 
back to Germany for strengthening the 
State Railways. 

But Germany was still badly in need 
of cash. Conferences continued at Lon- 
don, Paris, and Basle. The international 


bankers were still doubtful about further 
loans to Germany, and would participate 
only if the Bank of France would help. 
By this time it was clear that Germany’s 
hope of survival lay at the mercy of 


France. The feud between them has 
lasted 300 years and has been marked 
by many wars of revenge. But France 





Coming! In the next Issue 
A Debate on 
Cancellation of War Debts 











today is top dog in Europe. With no un- 
employment, with more gold than any 
other nation but America, with the strong- 
est standing army in the world, France 
has shrewdly grasped leadership from 
beaten Germany and faltering England. 
She can dictate her own terms. France 
would grant a loan of $300,000,000 only. 
if Germany would renounce her scheme 
for a customs union with Austria and for 
getting back the “Polish Corridor”; 
abandon construction of her proposed 
new “pocket battleship”; and guarantee 
that the loan would be used only for con- 
structive economic purposes. Germany 
has promised the last, but she cannot 
bring herself to swallow her pride and 
become the slave of France. The World 
Bank, however, has renewed her short- 
term credits for six months. 

It is obvious enough that the financial 
stringency in Europe is bound up with 
the problem of disarmament. President 
Hoover stressed this in his announcement 
of the moratorium and in many speeches. 
Germany, virtually disarmed bv the 
Treaty of Versailles, points to the Al- 
lied promises made at that time that they 
too would disarm if Germany kept faith. 
Either the rest should, or Germany thinks 
she should be allowed to arm again. The 
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coming world Disarmament Conference 
at Geneva, next February, therefore, will 
be an acid test of the intentions of all 
nations. 

Few believe that the moratorium will 
end in one year, or that the Young Plan 
can be carried out unmodified. Although 
President Hoover has said: “I do not 
approve, in any remete sense, the can- 
cellation of debts to us”, he may be 
forced by harsh economic facts to take 
a stand eventually for reduction, if not 
cancellation. An international commit- 
tee of the B. I. S., headed by Albert H. 
Wiggin, chairman of the Chase National, 
the largest bank in the world, recently 
issued an outspoken report criticizing the 
American attitude toward the whole rep- 
arations-debts problem. Payments by 
Germany, it said, must be reduced to a 
point where they will not imperil her 
financial stability. 

President Hoover, remembering the 
hostility of Congress to every previous 
move for co-operating with Europe, took 
precautions before he made public his 
plan, to sound out the leading members 
of both parties in the House and Senate. 
A large majority approved his course. 
The moratorium will have to be ratified 
by the Senate when Congress meets in 
December. But already a backfire against 
it has been started by Hiram Johnson, 
California’s famous “Irreconcilable”, who 
is convinced that the moratorium is only 
the first step in a carefully laid plan for 
cancellation of war debts. 
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WHY THE UNITED STATES DOES NOT WANT GERMANY TO CRASH 
American investments in the Reich total more than a billion and a half, and are more 
than twice as large as those in any other European country. The grand total of all U. S 
foreign investments is about 15 billions, including government and corporation bonds, 
manufacturing, public utilities, mining and oil, but not including War debts 





TEST- -TUBES and TELESCOPES 


A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared ew for 
the SCHOLASTIC by SCIENCE SERVICE, Washington, D. C 


{f Jack’s giant had had an erector set on his beanstalk, he might have built something to 
resemble this huge frame of the new airship Akron 


“JUST ANOTHER AIRSHIP” 


HE thrill of watching a great levia- 

than of the sky first sail away into 

the heavens is an old story to one of the 

men most interested in the success of the 

great ship Akron, which was christened 
last month by Mrs. Hoover. 

To Dr. Karl Arnstein, the designer who 
planned the airship and who saw it com- 
plete in his own mind long before it took 
shape in the huge hangar at Akron, it is 
just another airship. Its first flight was 
just another milestone in a career of 
achievement. 

Of course, the Akron is by far the 
largest airship ever built, having nearly 
twice the gas capacity of the Graf Zep- 
pelin, it is pointed out, but for years Dr. 
Arnstein has been designing and building 
airships, many of which were the largest 
in the world until he built the next one 
larger. To be exact, Dr. Arnstein has 
directed the design and construction of 
seventy rigid lighter-than-air craft, more 
than any other living person. Thus the 
Akron can easily be just another airship 
to its designer. 

Dr. Arnstein, a native of Prague, 
Bohemia (now Czechoslovakia), did not 
start out building airships. The world 
first became aware of his ability through 
his design of outstanding Swiss bridges 
and by the famous reconstruction of the 
foundation of the historic cathedral of 
Strassbourg, Alsace. 

His achievements brought an invita- 
tion in 1914 to join the engineering staff 
of the Zeppelin Co. It was with this com- 
pany that he had charge of the principal 
design of some seventy military and com- 
mercial airships, many of which were 
used in night attacks on England. The 


Los Angeles, which was constructed. by 
the German Zeppelig Company for this 
country, was also built under Dr. Arn- 
stein’s direction. 

In 1924 Dr. Arnstein brought to 
America a large share of the Zeppelin 
brains of Germany when he and a 
number of fellow engineers became con- 
nected with the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp., 
organized as a subsidiary of the Goodyear 
Company. Their first work was the draw- 
ing of plans for two military rigid air- 
ships of 6,500,000 capacity for the U. S. 
Navy, these designs winning first place 
in two competitions conducted by the 
Navy. The Akron is the first of these 
ships. 

“Few people not directly connected 
with airship development realize that 
from 1911 to 1914 the Delag, or German 
Airship Transportation Company, oper- 
ated a successful: commercial airship 
service,” Dr. Arnstein reminds us. “A 
very successful scheduled service between 
German capitals was started by the 
Schwaben. With the need for more ships, 
the Victoria Luisa, the Hansa and the 
Sachsen were built and put into service. 
Over 34,000 passengers were carried dur- 
ing the three-year period, together with 
considerable mail. Each of the ships flew 
approximately 40,000 miles. 


“After the war the Bodensee carried 
some 2,400 passengers and 1,500 pounds 
of cargo between Friedrichshafen and 
Berlin. The Bodensee made 103 flights 
in 98 days. The commercial operations 
of this ship were brought to a close when 
she was turned over to Italy by order of 
the Inter-Allied Air Control Commis- 
sion.” 


Scholastic 
FIGHT ANCIENT FOE 


HIS summer, the farmers of the 
United States have been battling ay 
unusually large army of grasshoppers, 
kin to the old-world locust, that ancien, 
enemy of man which has been feared and 
fought since the days of the Pharaohs, 
Last year’s drought combined with a mild 
winter to aid the grasshoppers who haye 
destroyed crops valued at several millions 
of dollars. Now the farmers of Iowa are 
preparing to prevent a repetition of the 
plague next spring. For the grasshoppers 
are also preparing their attack. They 
have already laid in the warm soil the 
eggs which, if they are allowed to hatch, 
will become the grasshopper army of 
1932. Iowa men will plow their fields 
carefully this fall in order. to crush these 
eggs, and plans are being made to dis. 
tribute the poison bran mash which kills 
the insects early in the spring, before they 
have had time to strip the fields. 


LARGEST LIVING THING 
——— measurements just made by 


engineers show that a tree in Califor. 
nia has the unique distinction of being the 
largest living thing. Over a thousand ob 
servations and calculations with precise 
engineering instruments showed that the 
General Sherman giant redwood tree in 
Sequoia National Park is 272.4 feet tall, 
At the ground it is 88 feet across, and 
one limb alone has a diameter of 6.8 feet. 
The sequoias, of which the General Sher. 
man is one, are also considered the oldest 
living things on earth, having ages esti- 
mated to be between 4,000 and 5,000 
years. 


CAESAR’S BREATH 


N THE breath that you draw in as you 

read this, you will probably inhale half 
a dozen molecules of air that left Caesar's 
lungs 2,000 years ago with his dying 
gasp, “Et tu, Brute?” Dr. A. H. Comp- 
ton, professor of physics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, recently told a radio 
audience of the great number of mole- 
cules there are in a single breath of air 
and of how widely they are scattered 
through the course of years. Atoms are 
so small, he said, that in a little thimble 
filled with helium gas at atmospheric 
pressure the number of atoms is about 
“one with nineteen ciphers after it.” In 
spite of the fact that in the intervening 
millenniums the air from Caesar’s last 
breath has been blown around the world 
in ocean storms, washed with rains, 
warmed by sunshine, and dispersed to the 
ends of the earth, Dr. Compton told his 
hearers, the chances are that a very small 
fraction of these molecules was in each 
room where they sat before the radio. 








Laugh with Cobb 


(Concluded from page 9) 


His chief fault as a writer is a tendency 
to call a spade “a manual implement de- 
signed as a palliation to man’s periodic 
necessity for digging cellars.” 

His chief virtues are apparent: 4 
trained eye, a genius for descriptive fig- 
ure, and a distinctly likeable personality. 
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Prize Winners 
HOOD TREASURE HUNT 


(eee April, May, June, July issues of this magasine.) 
Prizes for the Two Best Answers 


Aphil_. Glenn Benton, 16, Coraopolis, Pa.; James 
penards, Jr., 12, Liteh@eld, Conn. 

WAY—Genevieve Auer, 16, Decatur, Til.; Peter Lincoln 
poster, 13, Montelatr, N. J. 

JuNE—Dorothy E. Clifton, 16, Lexington, Ky.: John 
anton Mead, 14, St. Paul, Mina. 

WiY—Betty Liewellyn, 13, Pittsfield, Mass.; Morton 

dow, 17, Chicago, Ill. 


Prizes for the fifty next best answers 


apRiL—ciyde McCauley, Jr., 15, Arkansas City, Ark. ; 
godert Dilworth, 16, Hemet, Cal.; Marion Peterson, 14, 
Lodi, Cal.. Franklin Wylie, 13, Riverside, Cal.; 

Cal.; Donald Grunsky, 15, San 


jiander Pileh, 12, Thompsonville, Conn. ; Billy Fort, 13, 
Mumi Beach, . W. Schimmel, 12, Pensacola, 
Fis, Molly Ann Mathias, 16, Winter Haven, 


Bowling Green, Ky.; Rober 
yasalboro, Me. ; Elmer Matter, 11, Dututh, Mino : Glenn 
Hurrison, 15, St. Paul, Minn.; Raymond R. Wolf. 19, 
; Dick Donovan, 13, Kirkwood, Mo.; 
i. Midiand Park, N. J., Charles Leach, 13, Newton, N.J.; 
Muriel Convery, 13, West Englewood, N ; Jean K 
Swart, 14, Faleoner, N. Y.; Lucille Printup, 12. Gowanda, 
N Y.; Hawey McChesney. Jr.. 12, Locust Valley, 8. ¥.3 
D Golomb, 10, New York City; Charles E. Payne, 13, 
Y.; Ruth Lowry. 13, Port Washington, 
arry D. 


ba 15, Potect, Tex.; Frank B. . 14, Terrell, Tex.; 
Betty Gates, 14, Enosburg Falls, Vt.; Ferdinand Bishop, 
19, Seattle, Wash.; Jack E. Keene, 16, Seattle, Wash, 


MAY—Helen Beverly, 18, Osceola, Ark.; Carlos Lorea, 


Donald Grunsky, 15, San Franc! : 
Madden, 16, San Francisco, Cal.; James T. Wilson, 16, 
fursthmore, Cal.; Glen Schafer, 15, Center, Colo.; Homer 
William T. Clifford, 13, 


5 ; Munsey Crost, 15, Evanston, 
1, Barry B. Lydiard, 14, Oak Park, Ill.; Ri 
17, Peoria, Ill.; Dorothy Dickson, 15, Montezuma, Ia.; 
Heary A. Killan, 18, Chapman, Kansas; William Bruce 
Baldwin, 16, Wichita, Kans. ; James McDowell, 16, Points- 
vile, Ky e Dunn, 8, Buckfeld, Me. ; Jose 
C Cleveland, 15, Middlebbro, Mass.: Ro Rowley, 
12, Newton Center, Mass.; Bradley Gaylord, 12, Spring- 
fed, Mass.; William Sporer, 17, Detroit, Mich.; V. M. 
Sebwarting. 18. Minneapolis, Minn. ; Richard D. Springer, 
17, 8t. Paul, Minn.; John G. McClure, 13, Portsmouth, 


Lawrence H. Kiskaddon, 13, Dallas, Tex.; Alfred Wilson 
Nolle, 11, San Marcos, Texas; Margaret Begler, 12, 
Toutville, Va.; Paul Kotke, 11, Eau Claire, Wisc.; Andree 
— 15, Fond du Lac, Wise.; Eldred Wolzien, 16, 
MOwaukee, Wise.; David Laman, 16. Oostburg, Wisc. 


JUNE—Ceetl Curtis, 14, Pratt City, Ala.: John Stevens, 
1§, Oakland, Cal.; Lois M. Allen, 14, Norwich, Conn.; 


" ton, 
Idaho; Fred 
Redell, 15, Oak Park, Ill.; Robert F 
Park, T.: Lewis V. Leach, 17, Wayne City, Ill.; Harry 
Farver, 16, Auburn, Ind.; Ivan Wampler, 17, Dublin, 
ind; Merna Brink, 16, Shenandoah, Ia. ; 


“D. Martin, 14, Chicago, Ill.; Marjorie 
>. Russell, 16, Oak 


Y.; Wajter Thiessen, 12, Sebenectady, N. ¥.; 
dobn Mackenzie, 17, Cleveland, Ohio; Charlotte Fox, 14, 


. 15, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Spangler. Pa.: Edmund Huddleson, 13, West Pittston, 


Pa; Warren Berkley, 14, Gayville, 8. D.; Wm. John 
Valentine, 15, Mt. Vernon, W. . Gordon Sebmel- 
ling, 19, Kenosha, Wisc. 


JULY—arthur L. Hudson, 15, Hollywood, Cal.: Richard 
Detla, Vedowa, 14, Oakland. Cal.; Francis Robertson 


Grande. 16, Chicago, Ill.; Norbert O'Neill. 14. Chicago, 
Ul; Etta Pardee, 13. Ravinia, Ill.; Ruth Williams, 12, 
Lela Ross, 16, Dover, Kans.; Clint 
Kans.; Harold Johnson, 15, Osage 
City. Kans.; Billy Lee Cooper, 14, Blackey, Ky.; Vivian 
4. Dow. 14, Monroe, Me.: Kathryn Ogg. 16, East Ded~ 
tam, Mass; Norman F. Dellert, 18, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Phyllis M Adams, 15, Stoughton, Mass. ; Chester Russell, 
17, Waltham, Mass., Bob O'Neill, 15, Ironwood, Mich 
Robert . Rochester, Mino.; Vivian Parks, 
is . Mo.; Fred Miller, 15, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Elva Bunnell, 15, Norfolk, Eugene Hurts, 14, 
Helen E. McGrath, 15, Metuchen, N. J.; 
dames Harvey, 17, P . N. J.; Lester Shulman, 15, 
New York, N. J.; David Shoup, 14, Grier, N. M.; 
Isadore Greenberg, 16, Bronx, N. Y ; Edward Easson, 15, 
Brooklya N. Y.; Frank Van Rensselaer, 17, Elmira, 
N Y.. Bertha Strait, 14, Hyde Park, N 
Doll. 16, Rochest 


». Jobo Fiteha, 14, Astoria, Ore. ; Boyd Newell, 

a Dovora, Pa.; Marshall Bailey, 18, Oxford, Pa.; John 

Fuss. 16, Philadelphia, Pa.; George Schulz, 15, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa; Harold Lambert, 15, Faulkton, 8. D.; Mar- 

fret Norman, 15, Ripley, Teon.; Robert Lee Sorrell, 12, 
Sparta, Tenn. 


DON’T waste money on 
cheap, unbranded canvas 
shoes! You can get a lot 
more wear for a few more 
cents in Hood shoes bear- 
ing thie trade-mark — our 
pledge of full value. 


THE HOOD GREYHOUND 








Uecteh that 


footwork 


ALL in the flash of a second No. 13 
starts, stops, pivots— until he’s in po- 
sition for that well-timed shot. His feet 
can’t loaf a single instant! .. . 

Back of every basket you'll find 
speedy footwork. And it’s the shoes 
you wear that determine the quick 
obedience of your feet. 

That’s why leading coaches empha- 
size the importance of lighter shoes 
that support the arches against strain, 
es ton bruises and crippled feet, 

ave the springiness and speed for 
quick get-away, and the grip that means 
non-skidding and sure-footed stops 
and starts. 

That’s why the HOOD GREY- 
HOUND is the choice of leading bas- 
ketball players. For the Greyhound has 
all the qualities that make for quick, 
sure footwork, plus the special Hood 
features described in the panel below. 

(There are other Hood models de- 
signed to meet the requirements of 
all classes of players from “beginners 
to champions’ in every line of sport.) 
Ask for HOOD 
Athletic Shoes. 





HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 











5 Reasons why 
THE HOOD GREYHOUND 


is the outstanding basketball shoe 


1. COMFORT TOE. A 
specially built ‘comfort 
toe”’ pattern with all seams 
on the outside prevents 
chafing and blistering. 


2. SPONGE CUSHION 
HEEL. A real cushion that 
runs the full length of the 
shoe, completely cushion- 
ing the foot, absorbing 
shocks and jars, and pre- 
venting heel and bone 
bruises. 


3. FIRM ARCH SUP- 
PORT. The special Hood 


Athletic Last with an extra 
support for foot and ankle. 


4. SURE-FOOTED 
SOLES. Hood Smokrepe 


outsoles are molded in 
patterns of special gripping 
power, and made of the 
toughest, longest wearing 
rubber. 


5. DURABLE LIGHT- 
WEIGHT UPPERS. A 


new and unusually long- 
wearing, light-weight 2-ply 
upper with a padded tongue 
for comfort in lacing allows 
full freedom and speed for 
fast basketball play. 


You get more for your 
money with Hoods 
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HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES - RUBBER FOOTWEAR - TIRES - RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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CUBA---President Machado 
Crushes Formidable Rebellion 
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WUSSIA---Stalin Adopts Hew 
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WORLD 








(1) MORATORIUM (See page 24) 
(2) LABOR GOVERNMENT FALLS 


The wave of threatened bankruptcy 
which rocked the continent of Europe 
this summer washed over the island of 
John Bull last month in a crisis that 
shocked the whole Atlantic world. Get 
the picture: sturdy old Bull, embodiment 
of all the safe and sane virtues, proverbi- 
ally the soundest banker and merchant in 
the world, suddenly finds himself floun- 
dering chin-deep in debt, with a wicked 
cramp in his most vital spot—the Bank 
of England. 

England, you know, has for over two 
years (since June, 1929) been ruled by a 
Labor Cabinet under Prime Minister J. 
Ramsay MacDonald, one of the most con- 
scientious idealists who ever held office. 
His brand of Socialism is a very mild 
and cautious one having nothing in com- 
mon with violent revolution. He hoped 
gradually to carry the country with him 
into a voluntary renunciation of class 
privileges and a more equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth. 

With 288 seats in the Commons to 
260 for the Conservatives under Stanley 
Baldwin, and 58 for the Liberals under 
Lloyd George, Labor was never able to 
put through its own legislative program. 
Often defeated on minor issues, Mac- 
Donald managed to survive two years 
solely by the good will of the Liberals. 
During this time of world depression, un- 
employment increased from 1,000,000 to 
2,700,000. England is an island empire, 
dependent on her great foreign trade for 
food and for her main income. 

The present financial crisis, though ap- 
parently sudden, has been in the making 
for a long time. In 1906, under a Liberal 


Government, Britian started several costly 
social services, including unemployment 
insurance (commonly called the “dole”’), 
mothers’ and old age pensions, housing 
projects, etc. These humanitarian enter- 
prises have naturally been intensified 
under a Socialist Government, which de- 
pends for its voting support largely on 
the poor and working classes. Although 
the insurance fund is supposed to be con- 
tributed to equally by the workers, the 
employers, and the state, the depression 
has compelled the Government to assume 
an ever larger fraction of the unemploy- 
ment benefits. To meet these demands it 
has exhausted a large reserve fund and 
borrowed heavily from the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Last spring Chancellor Snowden, with 
a deficit of nearly $200,000,000 already 
on his hands, submitted a makeshift bud- 
get, at the same time warning the na- 
tion that serious sacrifices must be made. 
But he was gambling on the hope that 
business would markedly improve during 
the year. As every one knows, it hasn’t. 
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British imports, exports, and tax receipts 
slumped sensationally. The moratorium 
also reduced income. English banks, to 
help staggering Germany, had invested 
large sums there, but the German collapse 
made it impossible to get together much 
liquid cash. Foreign investors, begin- 
ning to lack confidence in Britain’s sta- 
bility, withdrew large sums from London, 
adding to the immense surplus of “frozen” 
gold in France. 

In March, the opposition parties com- 
pelled Labor to appoint an “economy 
committee,” headed by Sir George May, 
a distinguished insurance actuary, to 
study the budget situation. The May 
committee’s report on August 1 was a 
thunderbolt to the Government. It warned 
that by the end of the fiscal year, the Ex- 
chequer would have a deficit of $600,000.- 
000, and it recommended that the dif- 
erence be made up by strict economies 
in expenditures, $330,000,000 of which 
should come from a 20 per cent slash in 
the unemployment payments (an adult 
man who now gets $4.25 a week would 
then receive $3.45). Salaries of teachers, 
police, and public doctors were also urged 
for reduction. To all this the great trade 
unions which form the backbone of the 
Labor Party shouted a stubborn “No!” 

Premier MacDonald strove through 
many days of cabinet meetings to win the 
party leaders to a realization of the neces- 
sity of restoring England’s credit. The 
Bank of France and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York had each offered a 
loan of $125,000,000, which were rapidly 
being exhausted. The Labor Party 
paper charges that New York bankers 
delivered an ultimatum that no further 
credit would be forthcoming until Eng- 
land had cut the dole and balanced the 
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budget. But Macdonald denies this. 

The only other ways in which the Gov- 
emment might close the gap are (1) 
New taxation. (2) A protective tariff. 
British taxes are already excessively high, 
and to add more would be the last straw. 
Labor has always stood for Free Trade, 
along with the Liberals. But the foreign 
trade situation forced MacDonald to con- 
sider a 10 per cent tariff for revenue only. 

With his cabinet divided 8 to 4 against 
him, MacDonald reluctantly drove to the 
King at Buckingham Palace and pre- 
sented his resignation. King George ac- 
cepted it, but immediately reappointed 
MacDonald as head of a new “national” 
ministry, to be composed of four Labor- 
ites—MacDonald, Snowden, Thomas, and 
Lord Sankey, the only ones who stood by 
him; four Conservatives, Stanley Bald- 
win, Sir Samuel Hoare, Neville Chamber- 
lain, and Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister; and 
two Liberals—Lord Reading and Sir Her- 
bert Samuel. David Lloyd George would 
probably have been invited to join, had it 
not been for ill health. These ten men 
constitute an “inner cabinet” with full 
power to devise measures for meeting the 
fnancial emergency. Baldwin, as Lord 
President of the Council, will share lead- 
ership with MacDonald and will serve as 
the government’s spokesman in the Com- 
mons. The Marquess of Reading will suc- 
ceed Henderson as Foreign Secretary. 

The new cabinet is not a “coalition gov- 
ernment” in the usual sense. It was 
formed for the sole purpose of balancing 
the budget, and as soon as that is accom- 
plished, it will resign, Parliament will be 
dissolved, and new elections will be held. 
The Cabinet will unquestionably cut the 
dole, but probably not more than 10 per 
cent. It may reduce the interest rate on 
the international debt. It may impose a 
tariff. It probably will cut down on naval 
construction. ‘ 

The position of MacDonald is a tragic 
one. He might have thrown up the job in 
favor of the Conservatives. But a stern 
sense of duty made him see the crisis 
through, though he knew it would ruin 
his political future. The great majority 
of his former Labor supporters have 
turned violently against him as a traitor 
to the working class. The party he has 
given his life to build has disowned him, 
and the trade unions, now headed by Ar- 
thur Henderson, will fight the new Gov- 
ernment on its whole program. 


(3) ROUND TABLE WILL GO ON 


The second London round-table con- 
ference on India has been called 
to meet September 5. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, who had set his heart on giving 
India a dominion government, will still 
be able to preside at the new conference, 
as he did at the first one last winter. Lord 
Reading, the new Foreign Secretary, was 
Viceroy of India from 1921 to 1926. Al- 
though the recommendations of the round 
table for a federal constitution for In- 
dia were nominally approved by all Brit- 
ish parties, Indians realize that they have 
less to hope from a coalition or Conserva- 
tive government than from a strictly La- 

or group. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the mainspring of 
the Nationalist movement, is more than 


ever the “X” in the Indian equation now. 
Last spring he announced that he would 
go to London with the backing of the All- 
India National Congress. Where he would 
stay, what he would eat and wear, how 
he would act at court, were subjects of 
general speculation. In mid-August he 
declared that the British Government, 
through its new Viceroy, Lord Willing- 
don, had failed to keep the pact signed 
at Delhi last spring between Gandhi and 
Lord Irwin, the former Viceroy. He ac- 
cused the Government of new brutalities 
and persecutions, and demanded an im- 
partial tribunal to investigate them before 
he would go to London. Willingdon de- 
nied most of his charges and said the 
others were trivial. After more confer- 
ences, the two leaders agreed on a pro- 
gram of action. Gandhi finally sailed, but 
the working committee of the All-India 
Congress is not satisfied. 


(4) MACHADO STILL ON TOP 


For two years, President Gerardo Ma- 
chado, hard-boiled “dictator” of Cuba, 
who has been accused of every crime 
against civil liberties from stopping news- 
papers to secret assassinations, has been 
sitting on a smoldering volcano. The 
world depression hit Cuba hard. It is a 
one-crop country, and when the price of 
sugar fell below two cents a pound, thou- 
sands of plantation workers were left job- 
less and a prey to discontent. Revolution- 
ary leaders, headed by former President 
Mario Menocal, an aristocratic sugar 
planter, and Col. Carlos Mendieta, had 
been waiting their chance. At a signal, 
rebel groups, aided by smuggled guns and 
financial backers from a “junta” in New 
York, started attacks. throughout the 800- 
mile island. 

But Machado, with his better trained 
army and navy defeated them in several 
skirmishes, notably at Jibara, an eastern 
port, where a rebel party landed, but was 
cut to pieces with the loss of several hun- 
dred men. The rebel chiefs, meanwhile, 
who had fled aboard a yacht to Pinar del 
Rio, in the west, were captured and im- 
prisoned in Cabana fortress, and the pop- 
ulace was cowed into submission. But ob- 
servers say that Machado’s fall is only 
delayed until the rise of younger and more 
skillful leaders. The United States stayed 
strictly neutral throughout the struggle. 


(5) SPAIN FREES CATALONIA 


The republican regime of President 
Alcala Zamora is firmly in the saddle to- 
day. The chances of a restoration of the 
House of Bourbon went glimmering when 
the national elections were held for a 
Cortes to draft a new constitution. 
Twenty-five parties were on _ the 
ballot, ranging all the way from the Mon- 
archists on the extreme right to the Com- 
munists on the extreme left. In general 
the center parties and the moderate So- 
cialists supported the existing government 
and swept everything before them, giving 
Zamora and his coalition an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the 740 deputies. Both 
extremes were roundly defeated. 

The most conspicuous feature of the 
new constitution is its granting of auton- 
omy to the provinces, with the approval of 
the Cortes, if the provincial voters want 
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it. This, of course, grew out of the yiggy. 
ous independence demands of Andalusia, 
the Basque region, and particularly o 
Catalonia, the industrial province of 
which Barcelona is the capital. When —_ 
the monarchy was overthrown, the Cata. lege 
lans of the northeast, declared their inde. Mexi 
pendence, with Col. Francisco Macia, , sail 
veteran radical fighter, as acting preg. (9) § 
dent. They elected deputies pledged ty The 
home rule, and while President Zamor, world 
tried to persuade them to leave more ay. of ba 
thority to Madrid, the Cortes could do lit. sprea 
tle else but approve the Catalan demands, who | 


(6) SOVIETS SEEK “BRAINS” ya 
One of the sharpest criticisms of Soviet HJ by a 


Russia’s scheme of things has been its ap. He ¥ 
parent indifference to technical efficiency, Estel 
to advice by foreign experts, and to dif. tors, 
ferences in ability and effort among work. will | 
ers. Now that is going to be changed, if ter cl 
Dictator Stalin’s recent speech to the Cen. and 

tral Executive Committee of the Com. Mont 
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munist Party means anything. Stalin parti 

realizes that the morale of the people will Ve 

slump unless they have some immediate mast 

encouragement. And he has decreed dif. elimi 

) YOU t ferences in pay between skilled and un. dent 

he skilled workers. A locomotive engineer dent 

- y and * will now get more than a shipping clerk. ranc 

Ss Further, the intelligentsia, or professional Mar: 

men of the old regime, who have been the of tk 

object of the Bolsheviks’ severest treat. whet 

ment, are to be given more privileges. dor’s 

joe ~ s a picture to make the old chest (7) FOOTBALL OF THE NORTH pe 

; It isn’t often that the Scandinavian na. 
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cent years, however, Norwegian hunters 
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, ‘ have built small settlements at certain 
joadtes a How to cpus & high school band points on the east coast, and this summer 
musicians, because they —How to raise money for the band 


: they nailed up the Norwegian flag. In- 
aidiusaate —How to choose the best instruments mediately the Danes flew to verbal arms. 


—How you can find a swell way to pay Though the Norwegian government has 
for your instruments in easy install- not officially backed the claim of her citi- 
ments zens, Norway would not be averse to such 

—How you can build a contest winner an outpost. Denmark denounced the ac- 

9 tion as thievery, and filed a formal com- 
And that’s not all! plant against Norway with the World 


° Court at The Hague. 
filled with great ideas Some of the good work accomplished by 
former Ambassador Morrow toward a 
better understanding between the United 
States and our neighbor to the south was 
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qi] was sentenced to six months in jail by 
an officious judge. The State Department, 
interceding with the Illinois courts, had 
the sentence expunged. The Mexicans al- 
lege that these incidents are all symp- 
ms of unfair discrimination against 
Mexicans in the United States. 


(9) SOUTH AMERICA SEETHES 


The unrest which has afflicted the Latin 
world for the past year, under the strain 
of bad economic conditions, continues to 
spread. In Chile, General Carlos Ibanez, 
who had been the “strong man” president 
since 1927, was relieved from office by a 
comparatively bloodless revolt engineered 
by a combination of opposition groups. 
He was temporarily succeeded by Juan 
Esteban Montero, candidate of the vic- 
tors, and elections for a six-year term 
will be held October 4. There is a bit- 
ter class conflict between the conservative 
and professional classes, supporting 
Montero, and the labor and _ socialist 
parties which are distinctly red in tinge. 

Venezuela crept back cringing to her 
master when the Congress unanimously 
eliminated Dr. Perez, who had been presi- 
dent two years, and elected former Presi- 
dent Juan Vicente Gomez, the aged 
rancher, who from his rocking chair at 
Maracay, has actually dictated the course 
of the country for a quarter of a century, 
whether or not he held the office. Ecua- 
dor’s army upset President Isidro Ayora 
and installed another military junta. 


(10) FLOODS OVERWHELM CHINA 


China is used to disaster. Civil war, 
pestilence, famine are an old story to her, 
and life among her teeming millions is a 
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cheap commodity. Armed violence is tem- 
porarily forgotten now in the magnitude 
of the national flood disaster that has 
overwhelmed the Yangtse and Hwai River 
valleys in central China. Seventy thou- 
sand acres of crops have been covered 
many feet deep on these low flat lands. 
Uncountable thousands of people have 
been drowned. The great industrial city 
of Hankow has been largely destroyed 
with bursting dikes. Thirty million peo- 
ple are homeless, and many are dying of 
disease or starvation. 








She thought: 


“I wish I dared to tell you 
why boys don’t like to dance 
with you.” 

Yet to be polite, 


She said: 


“I’m sorry you have a head- 
ache and are leaving early.” 





She was the prettiest 


girl in her class 
yet ‘B.O.’ kept her unpopular, until... 


(body odor) 


ia She had given that 
for an excuse so often. Everyone 
must suspect her real reason—no 
partners! 

“T’ll never go to another class dance 
again,” she vowed. “Never, never, 
never !’’ But she did. Danced every 
dance—had a glorious good time. 

What made all the difference? Sim- 
ply this. A friendly hint from her new 
hygiene teacher about an important 
personal matter. “B.O.”"— the polite 
name for a condition people hesitate 
even to mention—body odor. At once 
she adopted a simple safeguard... 
Now she’s a class officer— popular 
with everybody. “B.O.” no longer 
spoils her good times. 


No one is safe! 
Slim young girl or husky boy—grown- 
up man or woman—every single one 
of us must guard against “B.O.” We 
all perspire. Pores give off a quart of 
odor-causing waste daily. We soon 
become accustomed to this ever-pres- 


ent odor. That’s why we don’t notice 
“B.O.” in ourselves, only in others — 
just as they notice it in us! 

Adopt Lifebuoy as your safeguard, 
the favorite toilet soap of millions. 
Lathers abundantly—even in hardest 
water. And this creamy, refreshing, 
penetrating lather purifies pores —re- 
moves every traceof““B.O.” Lifebuoy’s 
pleasant, extra-clean scent—that van- 
ishes as you rinse—tells you you're 
safe from. offending. 


Complexions grow lovelier 


Regularcleansing with Lifebuoy’s pure, 
bland lather is the best of all beauty 
treatments. Gently frees clogged pores 
of impurities—stimulates dull, blem- 
ished complexions back to fresh, 
healthy glowing radiance. 
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Scholastic 


WHAT IS HAPPENING AT HOME 


STEMMING THE FLOOD OF OIL 
RICE-FIXING by gun-power: that’s 
what happened when two determined 

governors of the largest oil-producing 
states of the Union clapped martial law 
on oil fields that were running wild, 
spouting a million barrels of “black 
gold” a day. First to act was “Alfalfa 
Bill” Murray, Oklahoma’s eccentric 
homespun executive (see page 36), who 
has shown himself no hanger-back when 
the welfare of his constituents is at stake. 

The great Mid-Continent oil field, 
which produces three-fifths of the crude 
oil of the nation and covers Texas, Okla- 
homa, and parts of Kansas, Arkansas, 
and Louisiana, has seen the oil industry 
sicken from waste and greed until 10 
cents a barrel was the best price the re- 
finers would pay for it. Too much oil 
was being produced, too many wells were 
being drilled, too many oil men were 
straining every nerve to get out the last 
barrel they could from their leases. Oil 
lies in great flat pools in the rock or sand 
below the surface. Any one who drills 
into the pool at any point can tap the 
whole pool. So competition is never- 
ceasing. The trouble with the oil indus- 
try is the same disease that is afflicting 
wheat, cotton, sugar, rubber, and other 
basic commodities in this era of too efh- 
cient production and failure of consum- 
ing power. 

Governor Murray insisted that Okla- 
homa crude was worth at least $1.00 a 
barrel, and until the big companies would 
agree to pay that for it, he ordered his 
National Guard to cap every “flush” well 
in the great fields around Oklahoma City 
and Tulsa. Immediately the price began 
to strengthen, and offers of 77 cents and 
even higher were made by some. But 
Murray said the wells would stay shut 
until the whole industry reached the $1.00 
level. The new Governor of Texas, husky 
Ross Sterling, an oil man himself, soon 
followed suit. The Legislature had just 
passed a conservation law directing the 
State Railroad Commission to “pro-rate” 
Texas oil production, i. e., assign definite 
quotas te all producing companies. The 
big companies co-operated, but the inde- 
pendents continued at full blast, espe- 
cially in the phenomenal new East Texas 
field, where in a space of 10 by 30 miles, 
1631 wells were producing over 600,000 
barrels a day, one-fourth of the country’s 
entire production. Sterling sent 800 cav- 
alry troopers into this area and closed 
every well. Between East Texas and 
Oklahoma, the flow of oil was cut roughly 
a million barrels a day, which soon made 
a perceptible difference. Furthermore, 
Governor Woodring of Kansas was co- 
operating closely with the other states to 
curtail production. 

Some have questioned the constitu- 
tionality of these moves, and test cases 
may be brought in the courts. However, 
the vast majority of oil men approve the 
policy. It is exactly what they have 
long wanted to do themselves, but could 
never get all the operators to agree upon. 
And if the Governors’ drastic system ac- 


WALTER S. GIFFORD 
Boss of Unemployment Relief 


complishes what it sets out to do, why not, 
said others, apply it to coal, which is in 
quite as bad a way as oil from cut-throat 
competition in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. 
BACK TO THE BARTER SYSTEM 
CORES of schemes for holding down 


or getting rid of surplus crops have 
been advocated, but nothing actively was 
done about it until two years ago when, 
at President Hoover’s insistence, Con- 
gress set up the Federal Farm Board to 
attempt to stabilize the main crops. The 
Farm Board has spent $500,000,000 buy- 
ing up wheat and other crops, but the 
results attained have not so far been en- 
couraging, and even the farmers them- 
selves are suspicious of its activities. 
Still, the Board, under its new chairman, 
James C. Stone, has not been idle, and 
recently it pulled off a deal that may have 
far-reaching effects. 

The Farm Board has in storage at sea- 
ports more than 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, which it has been trying to sell 
in small lots wherever it could get a fa- 
vorable price. Many countries need it 
but cannot pay for it—China, for in- 
stance, with its appalling famine and 
flood. The Nanking Government made 
such a request, and the Farm Board de- 
cided to sell 15,000,000 bushels to China 
on long-term credit without security. But 
this is only a drop in the bucket. 

Next day the Farm Board agreed to 
trade 25,000,000 bushels of its wheat to 
Brazil for 1,050,000 bags of coffee, the 
exchange being made, dollar for dollar, 
at the present value of wheat and coffee. 
Brazil, the greatest coffee producer in 
the world, has a surplus of 20,000,000 
bags on its hands. The trade has many 
advantages. Brazil will pay the cost of 
handling and transportation of the wheat 
from our ports, and will deliver the cof- 
fee in New York, where it will be stored 
for a year and sold in smali monthly lots, 
so as not to disturb the regular coffee 


market. The. amount is enough to give 
every man and woman in the U. S. three 
cups a day for a month. The deal was 
engineered by two young New York 
brokers who have spent much time jp 
Brazil. The country does not buy U. §, 
wheat, and Russian and Canadian dealer; 
were trying to arrange a similar deal, S) 
a new market has been gained. The 
transaction is the largest one ever known 
without money, and indicates a retum 
to ancient economic methods which may 
be widely used during the depression. 

The cotton crop is the latest to cause 
worry. The 1931 yield is the fifth larges 
ever picked, and there is already a carry. 
over from last year of more than 6,000. 
000 bales. At the present low price of 
7 cents a pound, if the whole crop were 
sold it would bring but a third of the 
best years. The Farm Board sent tele. 
grams to the governors of the 14 cotton 
states, asking their co-operation in in. 
ducing planters to “plow under” every 
third row of cotton, which would reduce 
the yield enough to hold the price up. A 
chorus of disapproval for this scheme 
came back from the South. All refused. 
But it set them thinking, and may drive 
home the necessity of curtailing nex 
year’s crop. In Louisiana, Governor Huey 
Long put through his Legislature a bill 
making cotton planting unlawful in 1932 
provided a majority of the cotton states 
take similar action. A conference of cot- 
ton states is now planned. 


THE DRIVE FOR JOB RELIEF 


HE depression has now being going 

on nearly two years—to be exact, 
since Oct. 24, 1929, when Wall Street 
had its big deflation party. While the 
average depression in our American 
“business cycle” of the past century has 
lasted about fourteen months from the 
break to the definite upturn, this one 
shows no genuine signs of improvement 
as yet. It has been accompanied by a 
growing unemployment total, which, ac- 
cording to Census estimates, was 2,500, 
000 in April, 1930; 6,050,000 in’ Febru- 
ary, 1931; and is now believed by most 
statisticians to be over 7,000,000. Despite 
the best efforts of the Government and 
the American Federation of Labor, dras- 
tic cuts in wages and salaries have taken 
place in many large industries, although 
the effect has been somewhat mitigated 
by spreading the work around with part: 
time employees. The U. S. Steel Corpora 
tion, generally considered the bell-wether 
of business conditions, cut its dividend 
on common stock from $7.00 to $4.00, 
but made no move to cut wages. All it 
dications point to the severest and most 
widespread suffering this winter in fifty 
years. 

Faced with this threatening situation, 
and with the certainty that Congress, 
when it meets in December, will attempt 
to pass radical relief measures drawing 
heavily on the Federal Treasury, Presi- 
dent Hoover has appointed a committee 
of sixty outstanding citizens to organize 
relief work, with Walter S. Gifford, pres 
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of the American Telephone & Tele- 
yh Company, as chairman. One of 
ablest business executives in the 
gtty, Gifford is only 46 years old, a 
ard man, a former director of the 
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to give MMvional Defense Council, and a leader 
S. three fi New York charities work. He has 
leal was Med the keynote of his program as: 
w York Mimplete, effective, and energetic local 
time in fiintary organization, co-ordinating 
uy U. §, Mh local authorities.’ Among the mem- 
1 dealers MM; of his committee are Bernard 
deal. So Much, Newton D. Baker, George East- 
d. The fis, William Green, Alexander Legge, 
r known Mibiys Rosenwald, Silas Strawn, Louis J. 
1 return Mb, Walter Teagle, Daniel Willard, 
ich may Mj William Allen White, with several 
sion. jing social workers. Col. Arthur 
to cause Mods, chief of the President’s unem- 
1 largest Myment commission last year, had re- 
a carry. med on account of pressure of private 
1 6,000, Bities. 

price of the President’s position on unemploy- 
op were fggat relief is unchanged. He is con- 
| of the wed that the burden should be borne 
nt tele pally by the industries, the municipal 
4 cotton ed county governments, and private citi- 
1 in in. gs, acting through community chests, 
” every Reserve funds of such bodies have 
| reduce en largely exhausted, however, and the 
e up. A gal governments are feeling the pinch 
scheme Ma teduced taxes. In New York, Gov- 
refused, Iggnor Roosevelt has asked his legislature 
ay drive a $25,000,000 appropriation. In De- 
1g next ait, Mayor Murphy is fighting a losing 
or Huey Mamie to keep up the relief work sup- 
e a bill Mried by the city. Senator Couzens has 
in 1932 Hired the city $1,000,000 for relief this 


n states 
> of cot- 


bier if $9,000,000 is raised from other 
ns, In Pennsylvania, Governor Pinchot 
tastrong plea to President Hoover for 
eral aid this winter, but Senator Reed, 
her Pennsylvanian, denounced the 
mernor’s appeal as evading the prob- 
m. The Progressives have been urging 
special session of Congress to deal 
ih relief, but the President is deter- 
ined not to call it. Mr. Hoover is work- 
gon a plan which he hopes to have 
uly this fall for some form of “guar- 
eed employment” on a voluntary basis 
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—Ross in Boston Herald 
The Persistent Early Bird 


TRAIN... SECRETLY 


... in your own home! 


Postum made with milk is a 


Send to-day for your home trainer — 


the PERSONAL SCORE BOARD! 


BASKETBALL, football, gym! Happy days 
are here again! Happy days—if you are 
training for victory. Begin to train—now 
—with the personal score board! 
The Personat Score Boarp 
is waiting for you! 

The personal score board is your home 
trainer! Printed on the back are the train- 
ing rules recommended by coaches, 
followed by athletes. Month by month 
you chalk up on your personal score board 
your gains in height and weight. Secret 
training brings great results! 

Surrounding your own personal record, 
are the names and records of world-famous 
athletes. The training rules they followed 
are the ones you follow: Plenty 
of outdoor exercise. Nourishing 


Carrein! Caffein-containing beverages 
weaken the body, instead of building it up. 

But—there isa real training-table drink 
for you—Instant Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk! The peppiest drink you’ve ever 
had! Just put a level teaspoonful of 
Instant Postum into a cup, add hot 
(not boiling) milk. Sweeten to taste. 
Delicious! 

Begin your training—now! Join the 
60,000 other boys who are training this 
minute—with the personal score board as 
their home trainer. 

With the personal score board, we'll also 
send you a full week’s supply of Instant 


Postum—Free! Clip the coupon—now! 
© 1931, G. F. CORP. 


FREE...Score Board and Sample! 





food with plenty of fresh milk. 





Long hours of sleep and rest. And 
—one more important rule that 
no athlete would think of break- 
ing—No Drinks ConTAINING 





Postum is a product of General Foods Corpo- 
ration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. 


in the cup by adding hot milk or 


Generat Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Name. 


s.—9-31 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Street, 





City, 


State 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boil- 





If you live in Canada, address Generat Foons, Liuirep, 


Cobourg, Ontario 














Instant Postum, made instantly 


ing, and is also easy to make. 











FREE with every Corona 4—a beautiful 
Corona combination case. Trim, smart 
lines, fine workmanship. Finished in 
rich, soft brown—brass fittings inside and 
out ... serves as a roomy overnight case 
when you leave Corona at home. 










CORONA 


will make your high school work easier 


O a better job this season! 

Make a good impression on 
the teacher—Type your lessons on 
a Corona! 


Corona works so easily—you can 
learn to type on one in a very 
short time. And it’s fun to write 
letters on a Corona! ... Your 
notebooks look neater, more orderly 
... and no matter how long you 
keep notes, they’re readable! 
When you get out of school, no 
matter what profession you 
enter—or if you go on to 
college, typing will be an 
invaluable asset. 

L C SMITH & CORONA 

TYPEWRITERS Inc 

51 Madison Ave. New York City 





Corona comes in a_ beautiful 
leather-finished case that makes a 
nifty little bag for week-end trips. 
Finished in a rich, soft brown. 
The one illustrated costs $60.00. 
But you can get an excellent 
machine for $39.50. 


Send in the attached coupon and 
we will forward details about our 
special payment plan. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
Dept. 18-I, 51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please send me information on Corona Time- 
Payment Plan. 


Name 





Address...... 
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among big corporations. The public util- 
ities as a whole have been the most suc- 
cessful industry in maintaining their 
wage levels and personnel intact. They 
have promised to spend $600,000,000 in 
new construction during the coming year. 


CURRENTS IN POPULATION 
GROWTH 


HE detailed reports of the Census of 

1930, which are now gradually being 
released to the public, furnish fascinating 
reading. They are a mirror of social 
changes affecting the whole American 
people. For instance, the drift from the 
country districts to the cities, which set 
in several decades ago, still continues. 
Urban population (living in cities or in- 
corporated places of more than 2500 in- 
habitants) was 56.2 per cent in 1930, as 
against 51.4 ten years ago; 1920 was 
the first time the rural population sank 
below the half-way mark. The city 
dwellers are naturally most numerous 
in the North (67.2 per cent), and few- 
est in the South (34.1). 

As to distribution of the sexes, the 
females increased faster than the males 
in the last decade. The total population 
now comprises 62,137,080 males and 60,- 
637,966 females, or a ratio of 102.5 to 
100, whereas this ratio was 104 to 100 
in 1920. Among Negroes the women out- 
number the men, 100 to 97. In the West 
the sex ratio is markedly in favor of the 
males, while in New England and the 
South the women lead, showing the 
effects of men leaving home for the fron- 
tier. The two extreme states in this re- 
spect (not counting the District of Co- 
lumbia, where women clerks predominate 
in the Government offices) are Massa- 
chusetts, with 65.1 males to every 100 
females, and Nevada, with 140.3 males to 
100 females. So the girl who lives in 
the mountain country has the best chance 
of getting married. 


The geographical center of population 
for the whole United States moved 22.3 
miles west and 7.6 south since 1920, 
fetching up on a farm 2.9 miles north- 
east of Linton, Indiana. The great west- 
ern migration of the American people is 
vividly portrayed in the movements of 
this imaginary dot since the first census 
in 1790, when it was 23 miles east of 
Baltimore. It has moved 589 miles in 
140 years, but for the last five decades 
has stayed in Indiana, showing that the 
westward urge has slowed down some- 
what. Between 1850 and 1860 it ad- 
vanced 80 miles. 


WICKERSHAM BOARD 
FINISHES JOB 


OR two years the eleven members of 

the National Commission on Law 
Observance and Law Enforcement pored 
over data furnished by expert investi- 
gators. They had until June 30. 1931, 
to finish their job. Although they couldn’t 
get all fourteen of their reports in then, 
Chairman Wickersham carried on in 
borrowed offices a few weeks longer, and 
tg laid the last on the President's 

esk. 
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] Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be in- 
terested to. learn that. J 
have succeeded in selling a 
short story to ‘War Birds,’ 
aviation magazine, for 
which I received a check 
for $100. The story is the 
first I have attempted. As 
the story was paid for at 
higher than the regular 
rates, I certainly felt en- 


d.”? 


couraged. 

















Darrell Jordan 
Box 227, Friendship, N. Y. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
sometime when you will awaken, all of a 
sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer?” 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our times, the 
egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writing 
for some time. That is why so many 
authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day neces- 
sity of writing—of gathering material 
about which to write—develops their 
talent, their insight, their background and 
their confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the train- 
ing that has produced so many successful 
authors, 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on 
your own time. eek by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at 
work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and penne | criti- 
cized. A group of men with 182 years of news- 
paper experience behind them are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying 
to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feelings 
articulate. © 
Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to 
write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.,—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You’ll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obliga- 


tion, Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 
Broadway, New York. 

Pewee ee i a haa iia 
| Newspaper Institute of America | 
| 1776 Broadway, New York | 


| Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and_ further informa- 
| tion about writing for profit as promised in ! 

the Scholastic—Sept. 19. 


| Mr, } 
Mrs, 
| Address 


| (All correspondence confidential. 
241861 men will call on you.) 


Why dont tow crite ? 








No sales- l 





The Commission’s work has unfortu- 
nately been identified in the public mind 
almost solely with prohibition, the sub- 
ject of their 80,000-word report last win- 
ter which aroused such criticism for its 
apparent inconsistencies. Nevertheless, 
these able lawyers devoted. most of their 
time to a much broader’ subject—the 
whole field of crime, its handling and pre- 
vention. Of the new reports this sum- 
mer, those on causes of crime, costs of 
crime, juvenile delinquency, prisons and 
probation, police methods, and deporta- 
tion of criminal aliens, were perhaps 
most important. The Commission found 
it impossible to trace any universal 
causes, although its experts wrote a 
lengthy book on their. own theories, 
among which unemployment was shown 
to be one of the most frequent factors. 
The nation’s crime bill, including costs 
of enforcement, ‘prisons, courts, property 
loss, etc., was estimated at well over a 
billion dollars annually, without touch- 
ing upon the costs of racketeering. The 
report on child offenders revealed shock- 
ing conditions in Federal reformatories 
where boys and girls under 18 are held 
and often brutally treated for very minor 
offenses. The Federal Government should 
leave these matters to the local communi- 
ties, it said. “Third degree” methods 
of police officers in extorting confessions 
were found to be general throughout the 
nation, and were condemned as barbar- 
ous. Many police chiefs denied cruel 
treatment of prisoners, but insisted that 
crime control is no pink tea party and 
that criminals must be handled without 
gloves. One report demonstrated that 
the foreign-born population actually 
commit fewer crimes in proportion to 
numbers than native-born citizens. Their 
children, however, are apt to become 
more lawless owing to the conflict be- 


tween Old and New World habits. 
CITIES GIRD AGAINST BANDITRY 


HE Wickersham findings were given 
special point by several events of the 
summer in New York and Chicago. An 
outbreak of bloody street battles between 
police and payroli bandits in New York, 
in which several police and innocent by- 
standers were killed, roused citizens to 
the highest pitch of indignation. A mass- 
meeting at Madison Square Garden, 
addressed by General Smedley Butler 
and other prominent leaders, demanded 
war without stint against such anti-social 
criminals. “Legs” Diamond, notorious 
gangster of Manhattan who had for years 
mysteriously escaped punishment for his 
crimes, was at last caught in the toils of 
Federal prohibition enforcement and 
sentenced to the limit of the law—four 
years at Atlanta and $11,000 fine, by 
Federal Judge Richard Hopkins of Kan- 
sas, sitting as guest judge in New York. 
Best of all, “Scarface Al” Capone, 
racketeer king of Chicago, was toppled 
from his throne at last by the combina- 
tion of courageous and persistent attor- 
neys of the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and an incorruptible judge. The 
grounds on which he was finally appre- 
hended were evasion of Federal income 
taxes, though the crimes which gave 
rise to his huge profits could not be 
reached in the local courts: -: - 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 











You fill or empty 
the Nozac by 
simply turning the 
nutled end o 
the barrel—like 
ou wind a watch, 
eak-proof, 
smooth, easy ace 


Here, atlest, 
Is a pen with the 
great big ink capac- 
ity long desired by 
every student and writer. 
e new Conklin Nozac 
Symetrik holds 35% more 
ink than other pens of the same 
size because a new and unique 
filling device eliminates the fam- 
iliar ru sac within the barrel. 
The Nozac is available with a visible 
ink section or with all-opaque barrel, 

as desired. With the visible ink section you can 
tell at a glance when the pen needs refilling. 
Two beautiful models, $6 and $10. Pencils to 
match $3.50 and $5. Other Conklin pens—new 
shapes, new colors, $2.75 to $8. Pencils $1 to 
$4.50, In really up-to-date stores everywhere. 


THE CONKLIN PEN COMPANY 
Chicago TOLEDO, OHIO Sanfrancisco 


Dealers, stock and show the 
pens that sell. Write for catalog. 


RIOZ AGC 


SYMETRIK 
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PEOPLE in 


“ALFALFA BILL” 
KLAHOMA, the Cimarron country, 


one of the nation’s last frontiers, has 

for its governor one of the last frontiers- 
men. It took pioneer courage to call the 
militia to -shut 
down the oil- 
fields (see page 
32), but that is 
not Bill Murray’s 
only distinction. 

Governor Mur- 
ray is a strange 
compound of ad- 
venturer and 
thinker. His ad- 
ventures include 
settlement among 
the Chickasaw 
Indians (he mar- GOVERNOR MURRAY 
ried one), found- 
ing an American colony in Bolivia (he 
paid back every nickel to the families 
who followed him), and running for Gov- 
ernor with less than $12 in his pocket 
against two powerful opponents (he won 
by more than 100,000 votes). 

His scholarship is partly evidenced by 
his library, to which he clings even in 
utter poverty. He spent a few days in 


Scholastic 


the NEWS 


college to learn what to study. Then he 
went home, and studied. When he came 
back, he took eighteen examinations, one 
right after the other, and made excellent 
marks in most of them. He hasn’t spent 
twelve months actually in school, but in 
some subjects he is probably the best- 
read man in Oklahoma. Because he is 
not interested in money, he has usually 
been poor, living by lecturing, teaching, 
and practicing law. 

He wears a grey hat all the time, in 
the office or at home; parks his feet on 
the executive desk; and signs important 
papers on his knee. When busy, he takes 
his lunch to the office in a paper bag. He 
probably works harder than any other 
governor. 

His first words to all visitors are, “What 
do you want?” Accent on the you. If the 
legislature doesn’t behave, he cusses 
them out. When anyone bothers him 
while he is concentrating on a state prob- 
lem, he growls, “Go away. I’m thinking.” 

He earned his nick-name from insisting 
to the farmers that they should raise al- 
falfa. Scrupulously honest, he says help 
and protection to the unfortunate is his 
mandate. His crotchets are not mere 
show. They are the genuine traits of a 
man who does as he pleases. 


DEATHS OF THE SUMMER 


Dr. Aristide Agramonte, 63, Cuban physi- 
cian and leader, with Walter Reed, in the 
fight on yellow fever. 


Dr. Stephen M. Babcock, 87, agricultural 
chemist of Wisconsin. Discoverer of the 
standard means to measure milk’s butter fat 
content, he refused to patent or exploit the 
knowledge. 


David Belasco, 77, called “the wizard” of 
the stage, famous for his realistic stage set- 
tings and clerical collars. 


Clement Armand Fallieres, 89, eighth presi- 
dent of France (1906-13). During his re- 
gime, Alfred Dreyfus was vindicated. 


Jean-Louis Forain, 79, French painter and 
caricaturist, president of the Society of 
French Humorists. 


Dr. Franklin Henry Giddings, 76, pioneer 
sociologist of Columbia University, author of 
Principles of Sociology, first to apply statis- 
tical methods to sociological theory. 


Yuko Hamaguchi, 61, former Premier of 
Japan, champion of the Naval Treaty, from 
the after-effects of a wound from an assas- 
sin’s revolver last winter. 


Frank Harris, 75. Irish-American adven- 
turer and literary bad boy, intimate of many 


BABCOCK BELASCO 


celebrities, author of Contemporary Por- 
traits and many stories and biographies. 


Hussein Ibn Ali, 76, once King of Hedjaz 
and Grand Sherif of Mecca. With Col. T. E. 
Lawrence in 1916 he revolted against the 
Turks and dreamed of a Pan-Arabian 
Empire. 


Mrs. Belle Case La Follette, 72, widow, 
mother, and political adviser of Wisconsin’s 
Progressive La Follettes. 


F. W. Murnau, German cinema expert, 
director of the artistic films, “The Last 
Laugh”, “Sunrise”, and “Tabu”. 


William Edwin Rudge, 54, printer, artist, 
craftsman, author of many examples of fine 
printing. 


Alfred Aloysius Smith (“Trader Horn”), 
76, famed South African tin peddler and 
author of autobiographical thrillers. 


Dr. Lars Olof Nathan Soderblom, 65, 
Archbishop of Upsala, Sweden, winner of 
1930 Nobel Peace Prize. 


Mme. K. T. Soong, “mother-in-law” of the 
Chinese revolution, mother of six graduates 
of Harvard, Wellesley, and Wesleyan Col- 
leges, all Christian, all influential in China. 
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SCHOLAR AT SECOND BASE 
HI BETA KAPPA—a fellow who 


dashes from the classroom to his 
books and back to the classroom, wears 
thick rimmed glasses, weighs one hun- 
dred and twenty in his winter overcoat, 
and gets his exercise by sharpening 
pencils. Is that your mental picture of 
these “straight A” intellectual blue rib- 
bons? Meet How- 
ard Groskloss and 
change that pic- 
ture completely. 
If you glanced 
at. the sporting 
sections this sum- 
mer you will prob- 
ably recall the 
name. The story 
began in the 
middle of June, 
when the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates 
were rapidly slid- 
ing toward the 
cellar in the Na- 
tional League. 
Few would con- 
sider this a na- 
tional calamity, 
but Pittsburgh 
baseball fans did. 
And Jewel Ens, 
Pirate manager, 
was shifting his lineup every day to 
evolve a combination that might win 
games. One of those changes brought 
“Howdy” Groskloss, who had never 
played professional baseball before, to 
second base. With Groskloss at second, 
the Pirates started to win consistently. 
“Howdy,” sports writers said, had gal- 
vanized the team. He was an over-night 
sensation. Within two months his batting 
average was close to .330, and his field- 
ing almost perfect. And when an injury 
forced him out, they slumped again. 
Unusual? “Howdy” doesn’t think so. 
To him it is no more unusual than a 
familiar Latin phrase he first heard in 
junior high school: Mens sana in cor- 
pore sano. The “corpus” received due 
attention in football, baseball, basket 
ball, track, tennis, and swimming, at 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh, and 
Kiski Preparatory School. The “mens” 
was not neglected, either. There was the 
student orchestra to lead, violin lessons 
to practice, chemistry problems to solve, 
books and magazines to enjoy. All dur- 
ing high school one of those magazines 
was the Scholastic. 


At Amherst he was not only a star 
athlete, but averaged ninety in the most 
difficult of all college courses—pre-med. 

Most young baseball stars, looking 
forward, see a span of ten or fifteen 
years in the big leagues—a profession 
good only while eyes and legs function 
well. “Howdy” looks forward to some- 
thing else. It is a sign: Howard Grosk- 
loss, M.D. He has already completed one 
year at Yale Medical School. After 
graduation, instead of double plays and 
home runs, it will be doctoring and 
books—books by the same writers he 
enjoys now—Robert Frost, Carl Sand- 
burg, and Edgar Lee Masters. 
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{A STAR HALFBACK FOR FOUR yEARGAIN 
COLLEGE —HE GAINED NATION-WIDE RQME 
By HIS ABILITy TO SIDESTEP TACKLERS: 


Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made”. No. 16 
Be _ Benson 
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$ A BOY-HE PRACTICED 
FOR HOURS DODGING 
THROUGH AND AROUND 
NEWSPAPERS PLACED 

IN HIS BACK YARD/ 














ALL-AMERICAN 
STAR PRACTICED 
AT HOME 


THIS great college halfback (his coach 
told us about him a few days ago) be- 
came a star because he was able to 
dodge and twist away from tacklers— 
because he learned—even as a boy in 
grammar school—the greatest secret 
for success in any sport—good footwork. 

Watch a clumsy player in baseball, 
basketball or football—you’ll see he’s 
down because he’s clumsy on his feet. 
Good footwork, having your feet help 
you, work for you, is a thing every 
star player learns. 

Star players train themselves in foot- 
work. Visit a college gym and you’ll 
see football halfbacks, hockey stars 
and baseball players playing handball, 
skipping rope, boxing—taking a hun- 
dred different kinds of exercise to train 
their feet. 

You’ll see, too, that for this sort of 
training more of them are wearing 
Keds than any other kinds of canvas 
rubber-soled shoes. 


KEDS “GLADIATOR” — “Gladiators” have 
popular red and black soles. The snug supporting 
stays and rugged tops bring you more speed and 
surer footwork. 





Keds are made to help your foot- 
work. Keds safety soles, for instance, 
are of specially compounded rubber. 
They give you a sure grip, that means 
fast starting and instant stopping. 
Keds canvas tops are built to fit snug 
and comfortable around your ankles 
and insteps. They bring you long wear 
and true athletic support. 

You'll find Keds carried by the best 
shoe dealers in your town. Ask for 
Keds by name. They are not Keds un- 
less the name “‘Keds” is on the shoe. 





Tune in on Gus Van, the Keds Radio Man, 
every Tuesday evening over N.B.C.—stations 
WJZ New York, WBAL Baltimore, and 
WCKY Cincinnati at 7:15 Daylight (6:15 
E.S.T.) Stations WENR Chicago, KWK St. 
Louis, and WREN Kansas City at 6:15 Day- 
light (5:15 C.S.T.). 
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“The Dog C Contest 
| Winners! 


e names of the 542 win- 
sin the Keds Rhyme 


| displayed in Keds — 
n Sept. 5 and Cet. 1. Your 


2: ienssiigl Sl tell "ye lathe Su eto ; 

you have won one of the pedigreed dogs or 2 

- one of the pairs of Keds. : 
‘ial at wrias Qe Keds Kebtint: Wiser, 

_ Names of winners will be announced only 





THE SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


United States ® Rubber Company 
Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up to 


$4.00. The more you pay, the mure you get—but 
full value whatever you spend. 
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Latest Football News! 


Official 


D&M 
ZIGZAG STITCH 
Inereases Life of Ball 


Now you can have a football 
which takes terrific punishment with- 
out varying from its original propor- 
tions. The new D & M Ziczac Stitcu, 
patent applied for, combined with a 
superior lining known as Rhinotex, 
spreads and lessens the strain and 
gives the D & M Official “Projectile” 
Ball long life and perfect shape 
through game after game. Be sure 
that your coach knows about this rev- 
olutionary football improvement. 


D & M “<All America” Ball 


Perhaps you’d like a less expensive foot- 
ball for general use, home practice, tag 
football, etc. The “All America” is regu- 
lation size with genuine pebble grain cow- 
hide cover, yet it costs only $6.50. In this 
popular-price class, the “All America” hel- 
met, pants and shoulder pads are also 
favorites. 


And for the Athletie Girl?! 


There are dozens of D & M Products of 
interest to the modern athletic girl. Whether 
it’s “Play-Maid” Suits or equipment for 
field hockey, playground ball, table tennis 
or skating, you'll find it in the D & M 
Catalog. 


Send for FREE Booklets 


Leading sports stores carry D & M Athletic 
Equipment. If your own dealer can’t sup- 
ply the “All America” Football or other 
D & M goods, we will gladly ship direct to 
you. In any case, you will want the in- 
teresting 1931 D & M Catalog, and certainly 
the new D & M “Coaches’ and Players’ Hand 
Book,” which is chock-full of illustrated in- 
formation on football and 
basketball playing tech- 
nique. They are both FREE, 
so send the coupon now to 
Draper-Maynard Company, 
Plymouth, N. H. 
ATHLETIC GOODS 





The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. S-9, Plymouth, N. H. 
0 $6.50 enclosed for a D & M “All America” 
Football 
O I will tell the coach about the D & M Ziczac 
Sritca 
O Send that interesting FREE D & M Catalog 
Also send FREE the D & M “Coaches’ and 
Players’ Hand Book” 











My sports dealer is. 














Scholastic 


Tennis---Big Business 
" or Good Time? 


JACK LIPPERT 


Scholastic Sports Editor 


ITH the national amateur cham- 
pionships being played at Forest 
Hills, Long Island, September 5-12, it is 
timely now to look over the tennis situa- 
tion, to see how markedly it has changed 
from what it was a year ago. By the 
tennis situation I mean that panorama 
of players, tournaments, trophies, cham- 
pionships, and  amateur-professional 
definitions which forms the setting for 
the great players whose names you see on 
the sports pages—Bill Tilden, Henri 
Cochet, Johnny Doeg, Frank Shields, 
Bunny Austin, Karel Kozeluh, Helen 
Wills Moody, Betty Nuthall, Helen 
Jacobs, Ellsworth Vines, John Van Ryn, 
Jean Borotra, George Lott, Vincent 
Richards and so on and so on. 

You know, of course, that Bill Tilden, 
the greatest figure in the history of ten- 
nis, is no longer allowed to play in 
matches with men like Johnny Doeg, 
Frank Shields, Henri Cochet and all the 
other amateurs; that is, Tilden must not 
play with them in public. He and Cochet 
could enter the privacy of your garden 
tennis court and play for the fun of it, 
but they couldn’t do it in public. And 
when you ask why not, you scratch the 
surface of the most perplexing paradox in 
sport today—that which attempts to set 
up the boundary between amateurism 
and professionalism. 

It is because Tilden has turned pro- 
fessional, while Cochet remains an 
amateur (at least he still was at the time 
of this writing) that a match between 
these two is at present out of the ques- 
tion. Most of the players whose names 
you see in tennis reports are amateurs. 
The professionals whose names are news 
are still few in number (Tilden, Koze- 
luh, Richards, Hunter, Kinsey) but their 
ranks are gradually increasing. 

In golf the professional player may 
compete in the same tournament (called 
“open tournaments”) with the amateur. 
The professional, if he wins, gets money 
from his victory; the amateur gets a 
handsome loving cup, platter, or medal, 
properly inscribed. 

The tennis situation has not yet come 
around to the point where a professional 
may be on the same court with an ama- 
teur in public competition, but it is veer- 
ing that way, as one great amateur 
player and then another listens more 
attentively to the jingle of silver and 
gold in Jack Curley’s pocket. Mr. 
Curley is the Broadway gentleman who 
last spring turned from promoting pro- 
fessional wrestling to putting big-time 
tennis on a paying basis. He induced 


ELLSWORTH 
VINES 


1931’s young court 
sensation, who, 
though not on the 
Davis Cup Team, has 
swept out of Califor- 
nia to defeat Johnny 
Doeg, the champion 


Bill Tilden to take up the golden 
racquet, matched him against the 
European professional, Karel Kozeluh, 
and exhibited these two star performers 
to 14,000 customers crowded in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, at prices 
ranging from $2 to $6 per seat. Then 
Mr. Curley took his “Tilden Tennis 
Tours, Inc.” on the road, playing with 
marked financial success in the leading 
cities of the country. 

After the people of the United States 
tired of seeing Tilden display his 
superiority over Kozeluh, Mr. Curley 
called for his “ace in the hole”, the one- 
time great amateur, Vincent Richards, 
who has been a professional for four 
years. Mr. Curley hoped, and so did 
many others, that Richards would make 
a good match for the tall Tilden, and 
perhaps regularly defeat him. But it 
was not within Richards’ power to do 
this, and the result of this second Tilden 
Tennis Tour was as overwhelmingly 4 
Tilden victory as was the first in which 
Kozeluh figured. Such marvelous tennis 
did Tilden and his company play on 
these tours that the spectators were 
attracted to the scene of play despite the 
almost certain assurance they 
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(based on reports of previous matches 
between Tilden and Kozeluh or Rich- 
ards) that Tilden would be the winner. 
It was Bill they wanted to see, and they 
found him well worth seeing. 

Tilden’s departure from the ranks of 
those who are supposed to be “simon 
pure” in their amateur status left Amer- 
ican amateur tennis (heretofore the only 
tennis worth mentioning in the news- 
papers) without a leading light. The 
game had become accustomed to Til- 
den’s leadership over eleven years and it 
was not easy to make the new adjust- 
ment. There is no leader to take his 
place, but there are many who have 
some of the elements of greatness, whose 
game bears that something which sets it 
off from the crowd. Among those so dis- 
tinguished is Ellsworth Vines, the nine- 
teen-year-old player from Pasadena, 
California, who is tall like Tilden, has 
his strokes based on sound flat-driving, 
and has, above all, the match-play tem- 
perament which is indispensable to 
tennis superiority. It would not be sur- 
prising to many observers of the game 
if Vines were to be our next national 
champion. It was just another demon- 
stration of his right to be reckoned with 
for this title when he recently de- 
feated Johnny Doeg, the national 
champion, at the Seabright invitation 
tournament, one of the finest of events 
on the tennis calendar. 





Introducing 
Jack Lippert 


Seussric sport fans have a big 
year before them with an_all- 
around athletic program under the 
editorship of Jack Lippert. Mr. Lip- 
pert is also editor of SCHOLASTIC 


COACH, our new publication for 
high school coaches and _ athletic 
directors. He has had a varied and 
interesting experience in the world of 
sport, in schools, newspaper offices, 
and on the playing field. For Mr. Lip- 
pert is no arm-chair sports writer: he 
plays the games he writes about. 
During the academic year 1930-31, 
Mr. Lippert served as athletic director 
at one of America’s most unusual 
schools—Avon Old Farms, at Avon, 
Connecticut. He has just finished his 
summer duties as director of a large 
boys’ camp. 

Graduating from the Columbia 
School of Journalism in 1928, Mr. Lip- 
pert joined the sports staff of the New 
York World, where he became that 
paper’s expert on tennis, track, bas- 
ket ball, and wrestling. He regularly 
covered the big football games of the 
East, and his assignments carried him 
into every nook and cranny of sport, 
both amateur and professional. He 
has coached football, basket ball, 
track, baseball, tennis, and swimming 
at Grace School, New York, and is a 
high-ranking basket ball referee. As 
you follow jack’s sports articles 
throughout the year, you will agree 
that “he knows his stuff!” 











There are some who wonder what 
these various invitation tournaments are 
all about, and what part they play in the 
life of an aspirant to high tennis honors. 
It is well known that unless a player is 
invited to compete in the eastern invi- 
tation tournaments during July and 
August, he is a nobody as far as big-time 
tennis goes. It is the “grand circuit” of 
tennis which these amateur players fol- 
low from week to week throughout the 
summer, as they live as guests of the 
tennis or country club which has invited 
them to take part in the tournament. 
These clubs arrange their programs for 
the summer so that they do not schedule 
their tournaments during the week 
which some equally fashionable club has 
chosen for its own. Thus the band of 
players, usually between forty and 
sixty-four in number, has no sooner 
finished with one tournament than it is 
starting the next. 

During recent years four or five of our 
leading young players—Lott, Van Ryn, 
Allison, and this year Shields and 
Sidney B. Wood, have missed the “grand 
circuit” at home because their presence 
was requested elsewhere—in the grander 
circuit of the Davis Cup matches. But 
as soon as they return from abroad (and 
they returned a little earlier than 
expected this year because for the first 
time in more than twelve years the 
United States team was put out of the 
play—by England—before the chal- 
lenge round), they join the circuit 
players wherever they happen to be at 
the time—at Newport, R. I., Seabright, 
N. J., Southampton, Long Island; or 
Westchester Country Club at Rye, N. Y. 

While these are rich men’s clubs, the 
spirit of democracy prevails in the selec- 
tion of the players to make up the 
tournament. No longer are the player’s 
social status and bank roll considered as 
qualifications: tennis ability alone 
counts and if a player has tolerably good 
manners (and most tennis players have) 
and he ranks among the top-notch 
players of the country, he is almost 
certain of receiving invitations from 
these clubs. 

This year the leading developments in 
tennis have been: the new Tildenesque 
trend in professional tennis; the rise of 
Ellsworth Vines as the most promising 
of the younger amateur players; the 
return of Helen Wills Moody to the 
American courts which she had vacated 
for a year and the conquest recapturing 
of the Wightman Cup by the United 
States women’s team in the annual 
match with the British women; the fail- 
ure of the United States Davis Cup team 
to reach the challenge round, and the 
absence of Tilden from the Cup play for 
the first time in eleven years, resulting in 
the fifth successive victory for France, 
won almost single-handedly by Henri 
Cochet. 


PRIZE DRAWING 


Made by Robert M. Sherman, of Ridge- 
wood High School, Ridgewood, N. J., 
who says, “I have never worked in Cel- 
ored Drawing Inks a great deall’ 


THs simply and beautifully executed render- 
ing in Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks proves 
conclusively that common sense dictates the man- 
ner in which drawing inks are used—just as it 
does the use of any other art media. 

You will enjoy working with Higgins’ Colored 
Drawing Inks, which lend themselves to equally 
attractive artwork in brush, pen and combina- 
tions of both techniques. In last year’s 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 


in which the drawing above won a fine prize, 
were included drawings from students in high 
schools all over the country. And this year, the 
contest will be still more attractive. 

Fill in, accurately, the coupon below, and we will 
send you immediately our comprehensive out- 
line of this remarkable contest, which includes 
full instructions on how to draw for pleasure and 
profit, by Mr. A. L. Guptill, America’s foremost 
authority on drawing in pen and ink. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS &CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





PRIZE WINNERS, 1930-31 
HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 
Ist PRIZE—Robert Sherman, Ridgewood, 


N. J. 
2nd PRIZE—Edward Jung, Oakland, Calif. 
= PRIZE—Albert Mackevitch, Elizabeth, 


4th PRIZE—Eunice Pickell, Chicago, IIl.; 
Albert Margolia, Grand Rapids, Mich; Joe 
Lucyson, Detroit, Mich. 

Honorable Mentions — Marie Crim, Canton, 

Ohio; Betty Freese, Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Pauline Hefley, 
Wichita, Kan.; William Mark- 
owitz, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Robert 

ason, Santa Maria, Calif.; 
Norman Miller, Washington, 

C.; Ruth Miller, Omaha, 
Neb.; Marita Olt, Dayton, 
Ohio; Louise Senez, Omaha, 
pets [agate Sherman, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 











Fill out and mail this coupon to 


Chas. M. S44 & Co., Inc., 271 Ninth St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, handsome 
instruction leaflet on Artwork in Drawing Ink, 
and details of the Higgins’ Award Prize Contest. 


Your name 


Address 











“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 


The Crossroads of a Nation 
Tue Drake is admittedly one 
of the great hotels of the world 
. .. the stopping place of sea- 
soned travelers. Rooms are 
spacious and smartly elegant 
..-..continental in atmosphere. 
Available, also, is an experi- 
enced Travel Bureau .. . to re- 
lieve you of every travel detail. 
Rates begin at $4 per day. 
Permanent Suites at Special 
Discounts. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL. Chicago 
Under Blackstone Management 
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AT be SENT FREE 


Our artists will create new designs that will not 
cost any more than stock designs because you 


buy direct from factory at factory prices. 


Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
212 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass. 
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AT HOME 


instruct you by our new simple Ph: 
process and supply you with work. Write 
ie part particulars and Free Book to-day. 

The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 


869 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


RN MONEY 








seat 


Wow Silver plate pin with guard, 
C2 any letters, 75¢; 12 or more, 65c ea, 


Write for Free Catalog “NOW. 





BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


=-This 1932 Pin eo atog 


SHOWS HUNDREDS ye Saoem 


ENAMEL AND NAME. 
24 Basnan BLOG. RocHesteR NY 
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$1260 to $3400 Year 
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Short Hours 
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Scholastic 


CONTESTS and PUZZLES 


NAME ME! 
(I'm a Book) 
I. Closing Date, October 10 


HAvEN’T YOU 
GOT A FLASHLIGHT 
IN THIS ROOM, JOE? 


Yé5, IT HAVE ONE 


HIS is the first of a series of every-issue 

guessing games on the titles of great 
books. Each one of them will bring you a 
picture intended to suggest or represent such 
a title. Every kind of book—novels, poems, 
plays, history, biography, travel and adven- 
ture—will be included, books that everyone 
has heard of, and many of which you have 
read. The first time you look at them you 
may say: “I’ll never guess that one.” But if 
you think hard enough, the idea will suddenly 
flash upon you. Try it! 

Besides guessing the name of the book and 
its author, to win a prize you must send in 
an essay not exceeding 200 words on the 
book that is the subject of the contest. Don’t 
try to tell the whole story of it in that space, 
but tell why you like it, or why you think 
it is a good book. 

For the best essay submitted each time on 
the correct title, Scholastic will award a 
prize of a good book of your own choice not 
exceeding $2.50 at publishers’ retail prices. 
No single person can win this prize more 
than once, but keep on sending in your 
essays every time and watch the closing 
dates. There will be fifteen in all. 

At the end of the year, the students who 
have come nearest getting the right titles and 
authors for the entire list and have submitted 
the best groups of essays for the whole fifteen 
will be awarded prizes as follows: First, 
$15 worth of books. Second, $10 worth of 
books. Third, $5 worth of books. To be 
eligible for these prizes you cannot send in 
your answers all at once at the end. You 
must compete every time, issue by issue. 

Send in your answers and essays on the 
same sheet of paper, typewritten if possible, 
and put at the top your name, age, school, 
English teacher’s name, and home address. 
You don’t need to cut out the “Name Me” 
pictures. Be sure to get them in early. Ad- 
dress your letters to Book Title Editor, Scho- 
lastic, 155 East 44th Street, New York City. 

The correct answer and prize-winning 
essay on Contest No. 1 will be published in 
the October 31 Scholastic. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


First Prize, Portable Typewriter (value, 
$60.00). 

Second and Third Prizes, Desk Sets (value, 
$10.00 each). 

Fifty Honorable Mentions, Mechanical pen- 
cils (value, $2.50 each). 

Every issue, for fifteen issues, the Scholastic 
will print some statenients on current events 
like the ones below, from which several words 
in each paragraph are dropped out and dashes 
substituted in their places. 

Dash-Hounds are trained from birth to fol- 
low clues to missing words. For instance, in 
a sentence like, “He ordered bacon and— 
for breakfast,” you may be reasonably sure 
that the missing word is “eggs”. As an addi- 
tional aid, all missing words will appear else- 
where in the Scholastic, used in a similar 
sense. The missing words in Paragraph 1 
this week appear on page 28. 

As soon as you have written in all the miss- 
ing words, clip out the contest column and 
keep it in a safe place. When you have col- 
lected the entire series of fifteen columns, 
mail them to the Missing Word Editor, 
the Scholastic, 155 East 44th St., New York 
City. All entries must be mailed by midnight 
of April 30, 1932. The entire series of fif- 
teen must be mailed together. None will be 
returned. 

Prizes will be awarded on a basis of com- 
pleteness, accuracy, and neatness. Only high 
school students are eligible. Winners will 
be announced in the issue of May 28, 1932. 


CONTEST NO. 1 

1. Prime Minister 
leader of the British 
could not carry his followers with him when 
a deficit of threatened the 








but was reappointed head of a new ................0 
Cabinet. 


ee ” Murray, 
independent-minded of 
Heed Sipe AE , contributed a new solution for 
the problem of when 
he declared 

















3. Thousands of people wee ............--0--0+--- 
and millions rendered 


4. A statue of 
president of the 
unveiled in Statuary Hall of the ....................--- 
at Washington, representing the state of 







































5. The center of of the 
United States for and several 
preceding censuses has been in ...............s0-0+--- 


Tt has moved 
in 140 years. 








COMMUNITY SERVICE 
CONTEST 


Attractive Prizes 
Open to All Classes in Social 
Studies 
Complete Announcement in 
Next Issue 


WATCH FOR DETAILS 
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Snake Doctor 
(Continued from page 8) 


too languid to bite at worms he dangled 
for them in likely spots. He came down- 
stream to the Big Hole, so-called, where, 
an eighth of a mile up from Snake 
Doctor’s shanty, the creek widened to 
thrice its usual breadth. Here a tight 
wedge of driftwood blocked the waters. 
Each successive freshet had added 
flotsam to the rude dam, lost cross-ties, 
uprooted trees, corn stalks, chips, fence- 
rails, sticks. Ordinarily this lesser 
riffle would cover the pool so thickly 
that, with the top dressing of cream- 
colored foam, there was created the 
simulation of a solid footing; a stranger 
might have been pardoned for believing 
he could walk across and keep dry-shod. 
But now all here was clear of gently 
eddying debris. The consumed stream, 
instead of slapping against the spanning 
driftage, ran under it with an oozy, 
guzzling sound. Directly in the middle 
there was a busy little whirlpool, funnel- 
ing downward. 


On one of the lowermost of the bared 
logs a cotton-mouth was twisted up, tak- 
ing his ease in the congenial fever- 
warmth. He was a big fat one—fully 
two feet long and as thick through his 
girth as a boy’s arm. From the bank 
edge above, Japhet saw him and looked 
about for something to throw at him. In 
a section where gravel is rare and all 
rock formations are buried a hundred 
feet down under the silt the verb “to 
stone” neither is used nor known. Your 
weapon invariably is a “chunk” and with 
it—a hard clod or a lump of wood or 
whatever it is—you “chunk” away at your 
target. 


The man found a sizeable missile, a 
heavy half-rotted sycamore bough, and 
he snapped it off to suitable length and 
flung it, twirling, at the motionless mark. 
His aim was good. The stricken snake 
flapped out of coil and dragged its 
broken loops from sight into an inter- 
lacing of naked limbs on the farther side 
of its log. The stick bounced hard and* 
splashed into the pool. Japhet saw how 
it swirled around and around and then, 
briskly, was sucked beneath the jam. 
With a quickened curiosity he moved 
downstream a rod or two and waited. 
Although the jam was now, so to speak, 
a suspension bridge, and in places stood 
inches clear of the water, the stick did 
not emerge into view below it. No drift 
showed there, either; the creek for a 
space flowed clear of rubbish. Evidently, 
objects caught in that small whirl- 
pool above were carried in and un- 
der, to lodge and be held fast by some 
submerged trapwork of soaked and 
sunken limbs. Probably they would stay 
there for months, perhaps stay there al- 
ways. Turning the matter of the phe- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FOR THE 4932 PRIZE AWARDS 


We, the makers of Eldorado, *‘the 
master drawing pencil,”’ again an- 
nounce, for 1932, a prize contest 
to be held under the auspices of 
The Scholastic Magazine. * x 
Eight prizes will be given for the 
best pencil drawings submitted. 
The first-prize winner will be 
awarded $50. Other prizes will be: 
$25, $15, and five. of $5 each. 
* »* Conditions are simple. 
Originality must be the keynote 
of your drawing. Any subject may 
be chosen, provided it is original. 
And the drawing sent must be 





unmistakably a pencil drawing. 


To help you with your work, 
sketches by Ernest W. Watson, 
well-known artist, will appear in 
this magazine regularly during 
the remainder of 1931 and during 
1932. * * By studying Mr. Wat- 
son’s work, you'll find a lot of new 
ideas. And you'll learn how he 
achieves his compelling effects 


~with Eldorado, ‘‘the master 


drawing pencil.’ * * Write the 
editors of this magazine for 
complete information about the 
awards. School Bureau, Pencil 
Sales Dept., Joseph Dixon Cruci- 
ble Company, Jersey City, N. J. 











5 prizes of $1.00 each 
100 prizes of a pound tin of 
Planters Peanuts each 


Mr. Peanut is making a letter 


He furnishes steam 
For the rest of the team 


WIN A CASH PRIZE 


Write a Last Line for This Limerick: 


In football, to wear on his sweater, 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 








in any of the Planters advertisements. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 





The judges of the contest are: K. M. Gould, 
Editor, The ScHorastic; G. Herbert McCracken, 
Head Football Coach, Lafayette College; M. 
Peruzzi, Planters Nut and Chocolate Company, 


Submit as many last lines as you like. Line 5 must rhyme with lines 1 
and 2. Only one line is permitted on a sheet. 


You must illustrate your limerick answers with a picture of Mr. Peanut 
cut out from the Nickel Lunch package, or any of the Planters bars. Paste 
or attach this figure to each sheet. If you are unable to obtain a package 
showing Mr. Peanut, draw or trace the one shown in this announcement or 





Remember, your last 
lines must be in the 
mails by October I. 
Address Planters Pea- 
nut Contest Editor, 
Room i311, 163 East 
44 Street, New York 
City. 




















Scholasti¢ 


CREATIVE YOUTH PAGE 





A Year-Around Chance for Young Writers 


EVERY year SCHOLASTIC conducts an important group of prize 
competitions, called the SCHOLASTIC AWARDS, for the best 
creative work in writing and art by high school students. The 
1932 contests will close March 15, and the results will be published 
in the annual Student-Written Issue next April. Full announcement 
of the Awards will be made in an early issue. 

Many students and teachers have told us, however, that they 
wished a similar opportunity for publication of student work could 
be had throughout the year. So we have decided to let you have it. 
Once a month, therefore, one page—the “Creative Youth” page— 
will be set aside in SCHOLASTIC for your own writing. Owing 
to the limited space, stories, essays, and poems of much length 
cannot be published. We shall be glad, however, to consider for 
publication material under two classifications: 

1. PROSE. Sketches, essays, or narratives of not more than 300 
words. 

2. VERSE. Poems of not more than 50 lines each. 


very carefully chosen. Only the best work can be published. It 
will be a real distinction to have your work printed here. No 
manuscripts will be returned, and no criticisms can be sent. If 
your work does not appear within three months, try again. ‘You 
can send in manuscripts at any time, and any number of them. No 
prizes will be given, but every manuscript published on this page 
will automatically be considered for the SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 
next spring. 

The essay and poems published below were among those sub- 
mitted for the SCHOLASTIC AWARDS of 1931. Some of these 
students may have graduated since then, but all of them were in 
school last year. 

The next “Creative Youth” Page will be in the October 17 
issue. To be considered for it, manuscripts must be in our hands 
not later than September 28. On each manuscript must appear 
your name, age, school, English teacher’s name, and home address. 
Address them to Creative Youth Editor, SCHOLASTIC, 155 East 





The material that appears on the “Creative Youth” Page will be 


44th Street, New York City. 








A Memory 

WAS wandering around the hospital 
I dragging my very best doll behind. Id 
had an ice cream soda, but I wasn’t satisfied 
somehow. Mother and Dad just sat like two 
big sticks. It was annoying because I felt 
very playful. I understeod vaguely that 
something was the matter with Bud, but I 
wasn’t worried because I’d seen him in the 
morning in a pleasant room drinking ginger 
ale from a glass held by a very pretty nurse. 
I had brought him a bouquet of flowers that 
I really hated to give away, even to Bud. 

I started up some old marble steps. I 
walked to the last floor, stopping to inspect 
the statues and figures on each landing. Each 
of the long corridors I peered down on the 
different floors looked the same. I would stop 
to rest, and once I saw a wagon full of funny 
little red babies all bundled in white blankets 
being wheeled down the long hall by a nurse. 

I reached a floor that looked different from 
the others. It smelled different. There 
weren’t so many rooms and all the doors 
seemed to be open. I carefully inspected 
each room. There were high white tables, 
cases full of instruments and funny, compli- 
cated chairs. I'd heard of operating rooms. 
Sometimes when my friends had been taken 
to hospitals for operations, I had felt a little 
jealous and wished that I could go, too. 








PLAYS 
For High School Production 


Berkeley Square 

Broken Dishes 

The Nut Farm 

The Blossoming of Mary Anne 
House Afire 

It Never Rains 

Nine Till Six 

Solid South 

Your Uncle Dudley 

Remote Control 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of 
Plays 1932, free of charge 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Dept. S-9 
25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 











I turned the corner and started down a 
short corridor. I stood still. The door ahead 
of me was shut. The only one shut on the 
whole floor. A nun in long thick black robes 
knelt befort the white door. There were two 
long, burning candles on each side of the 
door. The nun was speaking swiftly in the 
same tone of voice. She didn’t seem to stop 
for breath. I held mine. The white door— 
black nun—white candles casting faint pink 
on the door—nun’s heels sticking out from 
her black robes. I stood staring. Bud was 
there! She was praying for Bud! Nuns 
prayed for very sick people. I was terrified. 
Perhaps Bud would die! I ran down the 
slippery corridors, down the cold marble 
steps. I slid and fell from landing to landing. 
My mind kept chanting—black nun—white 
candles—kept returning as I fled down end- 
less marble stairs. 

—Lucy Schacht, 
West Seattle (Wash.) High School. 
Miss Belle McKenzie, Teacher. 


Castille 
Castille— 
Yellowish earth, 
Sharp sun, naked field; 
Bare heart of Spain; 
Neither tree solitude, nor mountain— 
Fair aggressiveness of the valley 
So brave and so hard 
Like the armor 
Of the Conquistadors! 


Neither caress of shadow, nor flower’s 
essence— 
Dust of pure stone! 


—Pedro Juan Garcia, 
Ponce (Porto Rico) High School. 
Miss Mary M. Dickson, Teacher. 


The World of Books 


There is a hidden world of books, 

A world with seven gates: 

One is childhood’s picture books, 

Books without words, for who has need of 
words 

And one is youth’s first simple books, 

Books of large type and stories without 
depth. 

And one is childish poems "bout dogs, 

And cats, and clouds, and books, and babies’ 
balls. 


And one is poetry which youth has just 
begun 

To read, to wonder over and be stilled 

By the soft undreamed-of beauty of the 
words 

Like water rippling over sun-flecked stones, 

And one is books of science, musty, heavy, 

With fragile, yellowed, crumbling pages. 

And one is books of travel which unfold, 

And show a glimpse of orchards, clouded 
peaks, 

Wild storms, and the sun on azure seas. 

And last there is the tale of love, 

Of lovers parted, reunited, 

Of young love bloomin’, of old love stead- 
fast. 

These are the seven gateways to the world of 
dreams. 


—Loretta Gackstetter. 15, 
Port Chester (New York) High School. 
Miss F. Coon, Teacher. 


Weaving 


I shall be glad 

when some day 

the Great Weaver 
silences his loom 

and shows 

why black thread 

must be woven 

with the gold and silver. 


—Thomas Albert Linnenbrink, 17, 
Cranford (N. J.) High School. 
Miss Ruth T. Barker, Teacher. 


Birchsong 


What need I of poems 
When beside the lane 
Hang veils of dusty moonlace 
And frozen sweet rain? 
What need I of neighbors 
To gossip of their woes, 
When silver birches whisper 
Of what the wind knows? 
And what need I of music 
When all along the street 
I hear the birch leaves crunching 
Beneath a child’s feet? 


—Madeleine Elliott Bond, 16, 
University High School, Oakland, Calif. 
Miss Caroline Power, Teacher. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Any information you may desire regarding schools advertising in the Scholastic, or any particular type of school in which you may be interested, 
will be gladly answered by Scholastic School and College Service. 
letters, giving as much information as possible, to 

Lillian M. Matlaw, Scholastic School and College Service, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 
(In writing schools direct for catalog and information, please mention SCHOLASTIC) 


Catalogs of these schools and colleges are free on request. 


Address your 








FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 





PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, 

Advertising Design, 

Fashion Illustration, In- 

terior Decoration, In- 

dustrial Design, Teacher 

Training, Architectural Construc- 

tion, Architecture. 37 Studios. 96 

Instructors. 45th Year. Catalogue. 


JAMES €. BOUDREAU, Director 


THE FLORENCE WILDE 
STUDIO OF ILLUSTRATION 
155 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Unusual courses of one year and less. Story Illus- 
tration, Commercial Illustration, (jackets, book- 
lets, layouts, fashion, textiles, etc.) Interior 
Decoration. Part Time and Evening Classes. 
Instruction is given only by those who are also 
successfully employed in the field of their subject. 
ale lie le tre en erie cen onion ole — le, ele allan... 




















MASTER INSTITUTE 
OF ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE — OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
Enroliment Now Open. Send for Catalogue S. 
310 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(Telephone Clarkson 2-1700) 


LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 


Associated with Layton Art Gallery. All branches of art in- 
cluding Advertising Design, Teacher Training, and Indus- 
trial Design. A a a Sag ge” Low tuition. Lim- 
Ly classes. Next Send for free catalog. 
3 LAYTON ART GALLERY, WILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Designing, 
BLEEKS jini SCHOOL 
Dressmaking, Patterncutting, Draping, Sketching, Cos- 
tume Design, Illustretion and all branches of Commercial 
Art. Individual instruction. Positions. Booklet S upon 
Tequest. 261 W. 125th St., N. C., or 574 Atlantic 
Ave. (opp. L. I. station), Brooklyn. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOLS OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
Faculty of seventy-five. Courses in all branches. Operated 
on & non-profit basis, low tuition. Fifty-third year. Free 
illustrated catalog. Fall Term begins September 21. Ad- 
dress Box S.S., Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, III. 


COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


Dep 


UNIVERSITY 

















merce—Music—Art— 
High School. Day and 
Evening. 6000 student 


body. Placement Bureau. 
Desirable Dormitory Accommodations. Ath- 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, 


Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


io! 
ROCKFORD 4 sistinevisied colons of tradition 
COLLEGE 


progressive liberal arts college. Out- 

standing faculty. A.B. and B.S. de- 

ieee, ram weoted mous = eng River. 88 miles ae 
rama, Address 

jon. Rockford College, Box S. R.- Rocktord, ai iifinots. 


"KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


[ erce Arts—Law—Com- 




















37th year, Accredited. 
Progressive, 3- -year di- 
ploma. Graduates se- 
cure interesting posi- ¥ RAINI 
a College and Stu- 
Tesidence on beautiful North Side. Fine socia 
spirit. Limited classes. Second Semester Feb. 1, 1582. 


LLEGE 
Ave., CHICAGO 











Northeastern 





University 


“Practice and Theory Co-ordinated” 


Civil Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 


in 


Chemical Engineering 
Electrical Engineering 


Industrial Engineering 


Business Management 


Banking and Finance 


Accounting 


Alternate periods spent studying theory and gaining industrial practice. 
September and December registrants complete first year b 


large share of school expenses. 
following September. 


Earnings sufficient to pay 
efore 


INFORMATION SENT UPON REQUEST 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
Milton J. Schlagenhauf, Director of Admissions 


Day Division 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





IN THIS CORNER 


HE Scholastic School and College 

Service is printing a series of columns 

this year on some of the pursuits open to you 
after your high school graduation. 

By consulting this page regularly, you 
may find some assistance in determining 
once and for all whether you wish to be a 
technician, librarian, aviator, nurse, dancer, 
or concert violinist. 

The series will not be as exhaustive as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica nor as infallible as 
a report from the Bureau of Standards, but 
the articles may serve, at least, to throw 
some light upon the problem of your unset- 
tled career. 


Probably you are already well coached in 
the doctrine that the more extensive your 
training, the more secure your future may 
be. It is certainly a rare vocation or profes- 
sion today that does not require preliminary 
training. Would-be merchants attend textile 
schools; future actors study dramatics; and 
the housewives of tomorrow take courses in 
household arts. There are even barbers’ 
colleges. It does not necessarily follow that 
you may never know how to breathe until 
you have your certificate in gymnastic train- 
ing, but the odds are against you. 

Speaking of odds, if you are a freshman, 
your chances of continuing your education 
after you graduate are about one out of six. 
If you are a senior, they are about one out of 
three. Assuming you are one of the bless-d 
minority, you are not going to be content 
with any old vocation. You wish to select a 
life you think you will enjoy. 

On this page, The Scholastic School and 


_., College Service hopes to provide you with 


some helpful advice and information in the 
choice of your career. Even if your plans 
after graduation are finally fixed, you can do 
yourself no harm by considering the possi- 
bilities of other vocations. And if you have 
not made up your mind about your future, 
by all means visit this column with a mellow 
eye. 


DRAFTING, Engineering, 
Electricity, Architecture 


Save time—enroll at this old 
a aa school of engineer- 
3 yr. courses. Dip- 


wy “it Degrees. 4 months’ 
course in Drafting. Other short 
courses. High school subjects 
taught in our Preparatory De- 





Founded 1903 
partment. Enter any time. Day and evening classes. Earn 
while you learn. Employment bureau. Athletics. Free 80-pg. 
‘*Blue Book.’” Address Pres. Chas. W. Morey, B.S., 


.E., 
M-56, Chicago Tech. Bidg., 118 E. 26th St., Chicago. 


LEARN ELECTRICITY 


RADIO—TELEVISION 


Practical Shop Training at America’s oldest and 
largest Trade hool. Free Employment Service. 
Write for either our Big Free Electrical Book or our 
oe pene * Talking Picture Book. 


Dept. 





a and 
oblig: Lewis, President, 
ELECTRICAL ‘scHoot, Dept. 61-95, 500 S. Paulina 
St., Chicago, Ill 


nearer Man 
NEW MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES 
SOCORRO, NEW MEXICO 


Offers four-year college engineering courses in Mining, 
Metallurgy, Mining Geology, Petroleum Geology, and 
General. New buildings, excellent equipment. Strong 

Required preparatory subjects offered. Near 
metal and coal districts. Summer attendance not 
required. Tuition, dormitcry rates and other expenses 
unusually low. Delightfully 1 mild and healthful climate. 

Catalog on request. 
Registrar, Box P-6, Socerro, New Mexico 


MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
ole USC 


1228 Central Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio 
A Complete School of 


MUSIC and DRAMA (Accreditea) 


Address Department A for Catalog 


iene 2°? Theatre 


Social Training and pemenciate building, Dramatic Art, 
Talkies, Stage and Concert Dancing, Musical Comedy, 
Vocal, Radio, Stock Theatre training appearances while 
learning. Graduates: Peggy Shannon, replacing Clara 
Bow; Mary Pickford, Fred and Adele "Astaire, etc. For 
catalog, write registrar, S. Ives, 66 W. 85 St., N. Y¥ 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL 


Drama— Music— Dance 
Commercial Art 


Established 1914 
Fall term, September 14. 
Spring term, February 1. 
Write for complete catalog. 
DEPARTMENT S-I SEATTLE, WASH, 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 

Bachelor of Musie or A. B. degree by the aga | 

of amet . re tory courses. Member National 
dation of Schools of Music. 

131-133 BELLEFIELD AVE. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





























Snake Doctor 
(Continued from page 41) 


nomenon over in his mind, he flung away 
his bait can, spun his fishing cane so 
that the line wrapped around it, and 
made off through the woods for his home, 
nearly a mile away. The two dogs tracked 
along at his heels. Coming out of the 
woods one of them made the mistake of 
nudging him. 

Having disciplined the scrooging dog 
with his boot toe he slouched out into 
the six-acre “dead’nin”’. His puny patch 
of corn, for lack of the hoe, was smoth- 
ering in weeds. In bare spots, where the 
thin soil was washed so close down the 
underlying clay-pan that here not eyen 
weeds would sprout, the crawfish had 
pushed up their conical watchtowers of 
dried mud. Tall ash boles, girdled and 
dead, threw foreshortened shadows 
across the clearing—shadows such as 
gallows trees might cast. His house, of 
two rooms and built of unpainted up-and- 
down planking, squatted in the inade- 
quate shade of a stunted hackberry tree. 
A well was at one corner; a slim pole 
with a_ cross-piece, bearing pendent 
gourds for the martins to nest in, poked 
above the roof of curled gray shingles. 
Martins were harbored because they kept 
the mosquitoes down. There was no 
flower bed, no truck patch, no fencing. 
Across the open space, with the heat 
waves dancing before him, the outlines 
of the house seemed to waver and twist 
like an object seen through smoke. It 
stood a foot from the earth, on log props. 
Because of seepage there were no cellars 
in this neighborhood. The inevitable 
dogs lived under the houses and bred 
their fleas there, and the hogs, too, if so 
be a house owner had any hogs. 

It was nearly noon now. His wife, 
barefooted and in a skimpy blue frock 
open at the throat, was cooking the mid- 
day meal, the principal meal of the three. 
He came up to the door and she, looking 
up from the cook stove where she was 
turning the strips of sizzling meat in the 
skillet, saw the look on his face. Her 
mouth twitched apprehensively. By the 
signs she knew when he was in one of his 
tantrums. 

“Ketch anything, Jafe?” she asked, 
nervously. 

“Ketch anything this weather?— 
whut’d you expect I’d ketch?” From his 
voice it might be figured thai, vicariously, 
he blamed her for the failure of the ex- 
: pedition. 

He hunkered down on the doorstep, 
his fishing pole still in his hands, and 
shook his head to free it of the drops 
which trickled over his face and into 
his eyes. 

“That pore old Mist’ Rives come by 
here a spell ago, mighty nigh shook to 
pieces with a chill,” she said, after a bit. 

“Oh, he come by, did he?” His tone, 


purposely, was disarming. “Well, did 
he come in?” 

“Jes’ fur a minute.” 

“Jes’ fur a minute, heh? And what 


did he want?” 

“He wanted could I give him somethin’ 
fur his ailmint. He jes’ about could drag 
one sorry foot before the other—barely 
could make it up here frum his place. I 
reckon he must be down in bed with the 
fever by now; I could tell by the t’ech it 
wuz risin’ in him when he left here and 
started back home ag’in. It'll be mighty 
pitiful, him down flat of his back and 
nobody there to do nothin’ for his com- 
fort. I give him a dost out of our But- 
ler’s Ager Drops. I would a-give him a 
little smidgin’ of licker only--only—” 
she left the sentence unfinished. “That 
pore shackly Mist’ Rives, he—OA, please 
don’t Jafe”. 

Turning, he had cut viciously at her 
with the long cane. She shrank back as 
it whipped through the air, and took the 
lashing stroke on her forearm, thrown 
up to fend off the blow. 

“Mist? Rives! Mist’? Rives!” He 
mimicked her, furiously. “How many 
times I got to tell you that there old hoo- 
doo’s name is Snake Doctor? Him that'd 
skin a louse fur its hide and taller and 
you callin’ him ‘Mist’ Rives’! You'll be 
callin’ him ‘Honey’ and ‘Sugar’ next 
without I learn you better. Pet names, 
huh? Well, I aim to learn you.” 

She flinched at the threat, rubbing the 
welt on her skin; but he made no effort 
to strike her again. He sat glowering, 
saying nothing at all as she made hurry 
to dish up the food and put it before him; 
she hoped the weight of victuals in his 
stomach might dull the edge of his tem- 
per. For her part, she had the wisdom to 
keep silent, too. She ate on her feet, serv- 
ing him between bites and sups, as was 
the rule in this household. 

After dinner he stretched himself on 
the floor of the inner room. But he didn’t 
sleep. He was busy with his thoughts. 
One thing he had seen that day, and an- 
other thing he had heard—he was adding 
hem together, as the first sum in a squalid 
equation. She drew a cane-bottom chair 
outdoors and sat under the hackberry 
trée, fanning herself, and “dipping” snuff 
with a peach-twig which she scoured 
back and forth on her gums. After a 
little while she was driven into the 
kitchen. It began to rain in sharp, vio- 
Icnt showers. The rain made the house 
inside no cooler; merely changed it from 
a bake-oven to a steam-box. 

It was getting along toward four 
e’clock before Japhet emerged from the 
front room. He drew on his heavy knee- 
length boots, which he had removed be- 
fore lying down, and laced them up. This 
done, he spoke to her for the first time 
since noon. 

“Where’s that there vi'l of licker?” he 
said. “Fetch it here to me.” 


Scholastic 


They kept a small store of whisky by 
them—all in that district did the same— 
for chills and possible snake bites. She 
brought him a pint flask nearly full and 
he shoved it into his hip pocket, Then 
immediately, as though moved by a fres)) 
idea, he hauled it out again and put it 
down on the kitchen table. 


“Come to think about it,” he said, “I 
won’t be needin’ to tote no sperrits along 
with me where I’m goin’. Cotton-mouths 
is all down in the slashes or else along 
the creek, and where I'll be all this 
evenin’ is up on Bailey’s Ridge on the 
high ground.” 

He was not given to favoring her with 
explanations of his motives or accounts 
of his movements. This departure from 
fixed habit emboldened his wife to put a 
question. 

“Fixin’ to go shootin’, Jafe?” she asked, 
timidly. 

“T aim to gun me a mess of young 
squirrels *twixt now and dusktime. [| 
heard ’em barkin’ all ’round me this 
mornin’. Ef they’re that plenty in the 
low grounds they’ll be out thicker’n hops 
after the mulberries and the young 
hick’ry nuts up Bailey’s Ridge.” 

He took up his single-shot rifle where 
it stood in a corner, and from an opened 
box on a shelf scooped a handful of brass 
shells. Then he went outside and tied up 
both his dogs. One was a hound, good for 
hunting rabbits. It was proper that he 
should be left behind. But the smaller 
dog, a black mongrel, was a trained squir- 
rel dog. As his wife stood in the door- 
way, Japhet read the dumb curiosity 
which her face expressed. 

“With the leaves ez thick the way they 
air, still huntin’ is best this time o’ year,” 
he explained. “So I won’t be needin’ 
Gyp. Don’t let neither of ’em gnaw his- 
self loose and follow after me. Set me 
up a snack of cold supper on a shelf. 
Likely I won’t git back till it’s plum’ 
night-time—gunnin’ fur them squirrels is 
best jes’ before dark, and I’ll be away off 
yonder at the fur end of the Ridge, three 
miles frum here, when I git ready to start 
back. ’Tain’t ez ef I wuz rangin’ in the 
low ground.” 

He turned north through the strug: 
gling corn rows and in a minute was gone 
from her sight into the dripping woods. 
He kept on going north for nearly a mile 
until he came to where a wild red mul- 
berry tree stood in a small natural open- 
ing. Some of the overripe fruit, black- 
ened and shrivelled, still clung to the 
boughs; and where there are mulberries 
in the summer woods, there squirrels al- 
most certainly will likewise be. Very 
neatly he shot two young grays throug! 
their heads. Japhet was a master marks 
man. It was his one gentlemanly accom- 
plishment. In all other regards he was 
just plain poor white trash, as one of his 
negro neighbors would have phrased it— 
behind Japhet’s back. But unsuspected 
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by any who knew him, he had a quality 
of mind which is denied many of his class 
—an imagination. It was in excellent 
working order this day. He now was 
proving that it was. 

He tied the brained squirrels together 
and swung them, tails downward, over a 
strap of his suspenders. If needed, they 
were to be evidence in his behalf—part of 
his alibi. Next he sat down under a tree 
awhile with his pipe going, partly for sol- 
ace and partly to keep away the midges 
and gnats and the ever present plague of 
mosquitoes. He sat out two brisk show- 
ers with the intervals between them. 
Then, getting up, he set off, keeping al- 
ways to the deeper woodlands, in a swing 
which would bring him down Bailey’s 
Branch, now wasted to a succession of 
mere puddles, and along the skirts of 
Little Cypress Slash to the sunken flats 
edging Cashier Creek. The arc of his 
swing was wide. It took him all of two 
hours, traveling carefully and without 
haste through the steamy coverts, to reach 
the.point he aimed for. 


He came to halt, cautiously and well 
sheltered, behind the farthermost fringes 
of a little jungle of haw bushes where the 
diminishing woods frayed out in a sort of 
green promontory fifty yards or so back 
of Snake Doctor’s cabin. This was his 
chosen destination, so here he squatted 
himself down in a nest of sodden leaves 
and grass to wait. It had begun to shower 
again, good and hard. He was drenched. 
No matter, though; he figured he would 
not have so very long to wait. As it turned 
out he didn’t. 


There was no house dog to come 
nosing him out and barking an alarm. 
That Snake Doctor owned no dog, as a 
person totally different from his fellows, 
even had there been lacking other points 
of variance. What Snake Doctor did own 
was a mare, or the ruins of one. A wag 
at the county seat had said once Ole 
Snake Doctor’s nag put him in mind, 
every time he saw her, of a string band; 
she had xylophone ribs and a fiddle- 
shaped head and legs like bass drum 
sticks. She was housed in a log crib a 
few rods behind the only slightly larger 
log cabin of her owner. Where he stooped 
in his point of woods, Japhet could hear 
her stirring restlessly in her stall. He 
might have seen her through the cracks 
between the logs of her shelter except for 
a brush fence which bounded the small 
weed-grown clearing. 

His plan was simple enough and yet, 
as he saw it, fault-proof. Feeding time 
was at hand; soon Snake Doctor, ailing 
though he was, surely would be coming 
out from his cabin to bait the old rack-of- 
bones. Japhet counted on this. He'd get 
him then, first pop. At a half crouch in 
his ambush, Japhet told himself that his 
motive was jealousy; that he was here as 
a white man and an injured husband for 
the satisfaction of his personal honor and 







“Why do you eat in the cafeteria and not 
in the grill?” 
“Oh, the doctor said I should-take a long 
walk before meals.” 
—Temple Oul. 





“What becomes of all the boys who major 
in poetry at college?” 
“They write those ads for the travel and 
steamship companies.” 
—College Humor. 
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“How did you like college, Jim? I sent 
you some fudge. Did you like it?” 

“Sure I liked it. In fact, I still have most 
of it.” 











—Notre Dame Juggler. 





Visitor—Do you have much trouble with 
the patients in your insane asylum? 

Superintendent—No, they are all busy 
writing radio scenarios. 





She: Do you use tooth powder? 
He: Naw! I don’t believe in cosmetics 
for men. 
—Syracuse Orange Peel. 








in the defense of his threatened thresh- 
olds. By a conscious effort of his will 
he kept in the background of his mind 
the other purpose that had brought him 
on this errand. In such moments as he 
let his thoughts dwell on it, he strove to 
regard it as a side-issue, a thing inci- 
dental to the main intent. It had to do 
with money—with Snake Doctor’s hoard- 
ed money. 


The next step after the principal act 
would be to dispose of the body. That 
should be easy. He could carry the 
meager frame over his shoulder for a 
mile, if needs be. And he wouldn’t have 
to carry it for a mile either—only as far 
as the Big Hole; then lower the burden 
into the water and let it slip in under the 
log jam. The chunk he had killed the 
moccasin with had stayed there; skinny 
old Snake Doctor would stay too. This 
done, he would come back here to the 
cabin and hunt out the hidden treasure. 
He figured it shouldn’t take him a great 
while to find it; he already had a sort of 
notion as to its whereabouts, a strong 
clew to start on. Having found it he 
would circle back up through the woods, 
reéntering his field from the upper or 
northern side, with two squirrels flapping 
his flank for proof that he had been hunt- 
ing on Bailey’s Ridge. Suspicion never 
could touch him. Why should it? 

He counted on the rain which was now 
falling, to wipe out his tracks in Snake 
Doctor’s horse lot. Anyhow, it probably 
would be days or weeks before any one 
missed the hermit and made search for 
him; in that time the tracks would have 
vanished, rain vr no. It was greatly in 
his favor that when Snake Doctor was 
away from home, or supposed to be, folks 
religiously refrained from setting foot on 
the premises. They mightily feared the 
cotton-mouths with which the recluse was 
reputed to consort. There was even a 
story that Snake Docter kept fer a watch- 
man in his house the granddaddy of all 
created cotton-mouths and set this mon- 


ster on guard when he stirred abroad. 
So he needed no locks on his doors nor 
bar for his single window, the legend am- 
ply protecting his belongings in his ab- 
sences. 

The minutes passed, fifteen, and Japhet 
was up on his knees, his rifle at poise, 
his eyes watching through the tops of the 
weeds which fringed the ambuscade. 
Something or other—something quick 
and furtive—stirred behind him. Startled, 
he turned his head, saw that the disturber 
was a belated catbird, and looked front 
again. In that brief space of time the 
victim had come into sight. Through the 
rain and the slackening daylight he could 
see, above the ragged top of the inter- 
vening brush fence, the white patch of 
Snake Doctor’s loppy old straw hat and 
below the hat the folds of a dark coat 
drawn over a pair of hunched narrow 
shoulders as the wearer of these garments 
came briskly toward the stable, which 
meant also toward him. At this distance 
he couldn’t miss. 


Nor did he. At the shot, the figure 
jerked backward, then went over for- 
ward. The killer rose upright, exultation 
contending with tautened nerves within 
him. He stole up to the fence, set a foot 
in the tangled brushwood with intent to 
climb it and then, at what he saw, froze 
into a poised shape of terror, his eyes 
bulging, his mouth opened in a square 
shape, and his rifle dropping from his 
twitching fingers. 

He had just killed Snake Doctor— 
killed him dead with a 32-caliber slug 
through the head. And here on his door- 
sill stood Snake Doctor, whole and sound, 
and staring at him! And now, Snake 
Doctor, dead by all rights and rules, yet 
living, was uttering a cry and starting 
out of the doorway toward him. 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 


From “Snake Doctor”, by Irvin S. Cobb, 
copyright, 1923, by Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc. 


Scholastic 


THE SCHOLASTIC WORK. PAGE 


For History and Social Studies Classes 


For English and Literature Classes 


I. Snake Doctor 

What is the real motive for the 
murder? What is the author’s 
attitude toward the murderer? 
What action of Japhet Morner 
first indicates his disposition? 
What do you suppose Japhet’s 
next action is, at the appearance 
of the Snake Doctor after the 
murder? Write in 300 words 
your own prediction of how the 
story will end, and save it for 
comparison with the October 3 
issue. 

Are the descriptive passages 
essential to the story? hy or 
why not? What devices does 


Cobb use to build up atmosphere ° 


and mood? Point out the specific 
passages. 

Select three examples of Cobb’s 
humor. 


II. Irvin SHREwsBuRY CoBB 

Check the correct answers: 

1. Irvin Cobb received his best 
literary training and experience 
as (a) lecturer, (b) war corre- 
spondent, (c) feature writer, (d) 
reporter. 

2. He is distinguished by his 
large (a) estate, (b) feet, (c) 
vocabulary, (d) donations to 
charity. 

3. He is an expert on (a) 
hydraulic engineering, (b) hu- 
man nature, (c) Japanese etch- 
ings, (d) commercial law. 

4. His works are (a) few, (b) 
privately printed, (c) popular, 
(d) barred from the mails. 

5. His style somewhat resem- 
bles that of (a) Ernest Heming- 
way, (b) O. Henry, (c) Charles 
Dickens, (d) James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

6. He was born in (a) Padu- 
cah, (b) Seattle, (c) New York 
City, (d) Birmingham. 

7. He writes (a) with diffi- 
culty, (b) backhand, (c) flu- 
ently, (d) only after midnight. 


Ill. THe Race BETWEEN THE 
LANGUAGE AND THE Dic- 
TIONARIES 

If the following statements are 
true, put a plus sign; if false, 
write a minus sign. 

( ) 1. The idea that a diction- 
ary should set a stand- 
ard of usage is of mod- 
ern development. 

. The old-time English 
dictionaries were so 
large they had to be 
hauled in ox carts. 

. Dr. Samuel Johnson in- 
troduced the practice of 
illustrating word usages 
with quotations from 
celebrated writers. 

. Semasiology, or seman- 
tics, is the science which 
deals with the meanings 
of words. 

. New words come into 
usage but rarely. 

. One of the oldest Eng- 
lish dictionaries is the 
Oxford. 

. Safari is an example of 
a word brought into use 
by a new industry. 


IV. Hamuin GARLAND 
Match the titles of the follow- 


ing works oi Hamlin Garland 
with the subsequent descriptions. 

. Boylife on the Prairies 

. Main Travelled Roads 

. The Captain of the Gray Horse 

Troop 

. Cavanaugh 

. Companions on the Trail 

. A Son of the Middle Border 


History of the early Middle 
West 

The story of a migrating 
family 

Short stories of Iowa and 
Dakota 

The heroism of a_ forest 
ranger 

Literary reminiscences 

Life on an Indian reserva- 
tion 


V. Cart SANDBURG 

Time yourself while you memo- 
rize a poem by Carl Sandburg 
and compare it with the time it 
takes you to memorize a rhymed 
poem of equal length. 

Tn an imitation of the methods 
of Sandburg, compose a poem on 
a telephone, on washing dishes, 
and on playing football. 

Select one line from the quoted 
poems which expresses something 
that you have always wanted to 
say yourself. Which of his many 
vocations are expressed in these 
poems? 


VI. THe Sworp oF Sercestus 

What in your opinion is the 
most effective incident in “The 
Giving of the Sword”? 

How does the behavior of 
Aeneas in announcing the death 
of his wife stamp him as a nat- 
ural leader? Do you think the 
scenes of carnage are exagger- 
ated? Over-emphatic? Written 
in sufficient detail? Does the 
sword, as yet, have any signifi- 
cance in the story? 


VII. Tue Lisrary Tasie 

Following the model of the 
“Life in the United States” series, 
develop an essay describing an 
incident in your classroom, em- 
phasizing the setting, atmosphere, 
and mood. 

Compile a list of words that 
you think are abused like those 
mentioned in “Words as Nui- 
sances” in the Saturday Review 
of Literature. 


VIII. DeatHs oF THE SUMMER 

If you were writing a biog- 
raphy, which of the persons men- 
tioned would you prefer for a sub- 
ject? Why? 

Select the person whose life 
you believe gave the greatest 
amount of personal satisfaction 
and happiness. Compare your 
judgment with the others in the 
class and elect a popular choice. 


IX. ExizasetH CoatswortH 
With other members of the 
class, name as many national lit- 
erary awards as you can recall. 
Do you think the Newbery 
medal is important? Why? 
What features lend it prestige? | 
What discounts the significance} 
of the award? a 


I. Matcuinc Test . 
Note: There will be one item 
in B left over. 


1. Machado ( ) 
2. Cadillac ( ) 
3. Baldwin ( ) 
4. Snowden ( ) 
5. Hitler ( ) 
6. “Legs” Diamond (_ ) 
7. Bruening ( 
8. Belasco (_ ) 
9. Zamora ( ) 
10. Stalin ( ) 
B 


1. Pioneer sociologist. 

2. Russian leader. 

3. German Chancellor. 

4. Theatrical “wizard”. 

5. British Conservative leader. 
6. Detroit. 

7. President of Spain. 

8. Cuba. 

9. German Fascist. 

10. Chancellor of Exchequer. 
11. New York gangster. 


II. THe Liprary TABLe 

In your note book start a bibli- 
ography or list of books and peri- 
odicals. Arrange your list ac- 
cording to subject matter instead 
of merely mentioning the book. 
Arrange these annotations in al- 
phabetical order. In time you 
will have valuable reference ma- 
terial. Ask your teacher for sug- 
gestions. 


III. Can Inpustriat Civitization 
Manace ItsELF? 

Dr. Rugg, our ‘new Social Stu- 
dies Editor, presents in this issue 
a brilliant picture of conditions 
as they exist today. 

Democracy. Just what is meant 
by democracy? Explain the state- 
ment that “Europe staggers back- 
ward in its march toward democ- 
racy.” What portion of the world 
is ruled by dictators? Does the 
majority in those countries desire 
this state of affairs? Explain 
freedom of speech, trial by jury, 
and habeas corpus. 

War and Peace. Is the world 
today sincerely seeking peace and 
disarmament? Are the nations 
as warlike as they were before the 
war? How do they justify pres- 
ent expenditures for military 
purposes? 

Fair Distribution. Why are so 
many men unemployed? Are peo- 
ple in need because there is a 
scarcity of goods? To cope with 
and remedy the conditions cited, 
what three important problems or 
questions must be met? 

IV. America Asanpons Iso.a- 
TION 

What is a moratorium? What 
caused President Hoover to make 
his proposal? Give the main 
features of the Young Plan. Dis- 
tinguish between the conditional 
and unconditional payments. Why 
was Germany’s method in ob- 
taining money to make these pay- 
ments bound to result in disaster? 

In brief, give the main features 
of the President’s proposal. Ex- 
plain the attitude of France 
towards the moratorium and 
towards loaning Germany money. 
What agreement has been 


reached? What precautions did 
the President take before making 
public his suggestion? Why? 


V. Foreign AFFAIRS 

A. MacDonald Forms “Na. 
tional” Cabinet. Characterize 
the socialism of Ramsay MacDon. 
ald. What has the Labor party 
done in foreign affairs? Why 
was it never able to put through 
its domestic legislative program? 

Explain the situation _ that 
caused the downfall of the min. 
istry. Who is the new Premier? 
What parties are represented in 
the new cabinet? What part has 
Stanley Baldwin in it? What is 
the purpose of this makeshift 
ministry? 

B. The Indian Round Table. 

What did the first Indian Con- 
ference accomplish? Who will 
be the most important figure at 
the coming meeting? Why? 

C. Cuba. Describe the latest 
rebellion in Cuba. What part did 
the U. S. play in it? Could it 
have intervened under the Platt 
Amendment? 

D. Spain. What is the differ. 
ence between a centralized and 
a federal republic? Classify the 
following: Germany, France, 
Mexico, and the United States. 

E. Russia. What change has 
been made in Russia to keep up 
the morale of the workers? 


VI. Domestic AFFAIRS 

A. Stemming the Flood of Oil. 
Name the states comprising the 
Mid-Continent oil field. What 
portion of the nation’s oil is pro- 
duced there? What caused the 
governors of Oklahoma and Texas 
to shut down the wells? Was 
this action legal? Was it fair? 

B. Back to the Barter System. 
Give the details of the recent ex- 
change between the U. S. and 
Brazil? Why was it managed in 
this manner? What is the con- 
dition of the cotton growing in- 
dustry? What do you think of 
the Farm Board’s suggestion to 
the cotton growers? 

C. Job Relief. Compare the 
length of past “hard times” with 
that of the present depression. 
What new committee has Mr. 
Hoover appointed? What is it 
supposed to do? Are the mem- 
bers of this committee persons 
you would select for such work? 

D. The Census. Compare the 
percentages of urban population 
of 1790, 1850, 1930, and 1931. 
What has caused this change? 


VII. Capiiiac 

What is known of this man’s 
early life? Write a character 
sketch of him in 300 words. How 
did the Indians regard him? Why 
did he come to America? Where 
was Fort Pontchartrain built? 


VIII. Tue Sworp oF SERCESTUS. 

Limiting yourself to a sentence 
or two for each item, give the 
significance of the following: 
Helen, Troy, Agamemnon, Priam, 
Ilium, Achilles, Hector, Nestor, 
Cassandra, Laocoén, Ulysses. How 
was Troy finally taken? 





